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PREFACE 


T hese pages are offered to men and uoraen uho ha\e 
the urge to institute clnnges — material, mental or 
spiritual — in our human life, each diange to confer a 
new benefit on the indnidual or the group A certain 
number of people do not need the assistance offered here, 
thc^ arc alrcad) equipped b) natural abilit), education and 
evpenence But quite a respectable number are not so 
fortiinatel) placed hence the detailed suggestions tvhich 
follou inav comnm just those hints that will be found 
sers iceable 
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INTRODUCTION 


A LOOK ALL ROUND THE SUBJECT. 


STODGY MINDS 

W HY ne^\ ideas’ Are not the old and tned ideas 
good enough’ 

I shall not spend an) tune tn ansuenng such foolish 
questions The) reall) ansiver themselves The battle of 
new and tlie old is being fought ever) day m ever) 
sphere of tliouglu and action It is an inevitable struggle 
and victor) in the long run is achieved b) modern minds 
as the outcome of experience and experiments This is 
evolution in the very ict — that diange with advantage 
vvhiclx we call progress 

Take military matters \\ hen Napoleon began soldiering 
It v\as the belief among leading military men on the 
Continent that there could be nolJiing new in war’ 

(I can hear your derisive Oh’ Ohs’) But the little 
lieutenant showed these stodgy fellows a new way He did 
not have all his notions written down in his pocket book 
/he knew they would come to him when needed And 
tliat is the primarv state of mind to create and uphold 

PAST + PRESENT PROGRESS 

Stalin in 1939 said of his military staff that the older 
ones had a tendency to look backwards and were in peril 
of losing the feeling for new ideas No doubt And he 
made .mam clianges m consequence But looking back 
ward IS not v\roTig in nstfil indeed it is i necessity in order 
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to get the right perspective Tlie defect of the old mind 
IS that It looks at the past too often and too long And 
sometimes the >ounger mind does not look back often 
enough Tlie insistent lessons of experience ire despised 
Hence to keep the mind >oiing and responsive one must 
avoid prejudices eg that the old is no good because it is 
old and that the new is good simply because it is new 
Hitlers proposed new order for Europe was new enough 
vn all conscience but it was not attractive on that account 
in fact It was not an oider at all It was a gigantic 
disorder 

Nevertheless time marches on and ideas must keep in 
step We require improvements in all the departments of 
the home of business in the social sphere in the arts and 
m politics both national and international In all these 
associations there is no standing still Somebody must 
first clear away the impedimenta that bar the way to pro 
gress and somebody else must provide the new elements 
and show us how to employ them Listen to the wise words 
of Alfred North Whitehead a philosopher who has made 
all knowledge his province A race preserves its vigour so 
long as it liarbours a real contrast between what has been 
and what niav be and so long as it is nerved by the vigour 
to adventure beyond the safeties of the past ^\nhoui 
adventure civilization IS m full decay (0 And yet there are 
people who eitlier do not like this spirit of adventure or 
are afraid of its possible results 

SCARED OF NEW INVENTIONS 

Readers of daily newspapers will know that certain of 
our leaders of thought believe wc have too many new con 
iraplions of all kinds One professor for instance has 
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proposed a \eto on ne\\ imentions pennits for the use of 
^shich should be issued b) a Joint Board of Scientists and 
Philosophers Gentieiuen ^ou mi^ smoke' And 
iaugh! But perchance }ou ma) later agree that sotnefimes 
an in\ention ma) be sewed b\ the Go\emment "Was not 
Maxims gun silencer so seized’ It isoiild ne\er do to 
place sucli a iveapon in the hands of murderous gangsters 
r\ho could then indulge m soundless shooting and killihg 
And It IS conceisable that new and deadl) weapons for war 
might be dnerted to peace tune uses b) unscrupulous 
persons so that some form of public control is not a foolish 
idea 

But protection is claimed in Uie interests of labour 
There is nowadays a dead set against mNeniions which 
reduce production costs and lead to extensive unemplo) 
ment Lord Rutherford the great physicist lias said that 
we raav have to control the use of new ideas and imerttions 
m the public interest and he suggested the fonnation of 
a prevision Committee composed of representatives of 
business industrj and science This committee would 
advase on all issues in which restraint v\as considered 
adv isable 

The whole matter is one that mav be left to the futur'" 
There must be no brake put on inventive effort for if it 
should happen that t dangerous weapon is put before the 
Patent Office for the usual protection or a new machine 
which would throw thousands out of emplo)Tnent the 
intelligence of Councils and Committees is enough to over 
come such difficulties 

No ^\e must cultivate die creative mind v herever wc 
find It ^\Tien Jesus Christ was bom it was said that there 
was no room for lum in the inn Often enough there is 


( 1 ) Da h Tetegrapf report Aug 11 1938 
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at first no room for genius It has to live in the manger 
or the garret or tr) uhal it can do with inadequate equip- 
ment — perhaps none it all This is not necessarily evil 
in every sense but on the other hand genius and talent 
may be lost sight of because outrageous conditions have 
prevented even a hrst expression 

THERE S ALWAYS SOMETHING NEW UNDER THE SON 

If the scope for new ideas is becoming smaller why are 
we having hooks with titles which suggest that the world 
is still in a state of dense ignorance’ If anybody asked 
jou whether or not you know what history is you would 
feel a mile indignant especially if hmory was an honours 
subject with you at school and college And yet What ts 
History? comes from the pen of Prof Lamprccht and a 
glance at the big catalogue of books gives many such titles 
What Is Arf^ by Tolstoy What Is Beauty^ by Camtt 
What Is Eleclrictty^ by Gibson Doubtless if we searched 
we should find lUiaC Is Toun Planning'^ )\hat Is An 
inieuticm’ What Is Bolsheotsm^ and a host of others 

Wliat does it all mean’ 

Simply this that the farther we advance the more we 
see the more we know the more there is to be known 
Every subject has Us unplumbed deptlis Every invention 
suggests a newer and a better one There is no fimlity 
anywhere 

So don t be afraid that you will never get a chance just 
because all the clianccs appear to liave been taken before 
you came on the scene The w0 rld_fa ristle5 wi th chances 
True not all of them arc shouting to get your attention 
But a little looktf 2 g a little thinking and a little bit of 
action will soon put you into touch with possibilities 

During one of his least hop^ul moments Goethe came 
to the contJusjcm that Ihere was no new thing under the 
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sun and that everything had already been conceived and 
expressed As if finality in all things had been reached 
during Ins lifetime* 

^ This IS a mood to be avoided The finest picture has 
not yet been painted nor have we looked on the greatest 
poem Still more striking inventions will appear to 
astonish the world making the radio marvellous as it is 
a bit of kindergarten entertainment Some sciences are still 
in their infancy new sciences are waiting to be born 
ADVANCE? OR RETREAT? 

There comes a time in nearly all successful undertakings 
when failure due to lack of change and adaptation begins 
to insinuate itself For instance a certain type of film has 
proved itself popular When does that popularity lAgin*' 
to wane 5 In other words when ought the High Command 
to start a new idea’ The answer is found with the men 
who have studied the signs of the times also the man who 
watdies the box office accounts closely Thus Mr Camp 
bell Dixon a ctiiic ventures to act as adviser to Film 
Companies A few of the characters 1 could do without 
in 1939 are (a) Gossip writers quairelluig \vjth band 
leaders (b) wise cracking reporters (drunk or sober) 
(c) wise cracking sob sisters who cause suicide m reel three 
and put e\ery thing right by sending flowers (d) Russian 
Grand Dukes who bnvely serve VCTmicelh all the evening 
but whip out monocles and decorations at the stroke of 
twelve (e) good hearted slatterns who deliberately disgust 
their daughters so that they may live happily ever after with 
adopted parents but cannot forbear a peep through the 
window at the wedding before the policeman moves them 
on (0 Is this the only industry to v Inch such criticism 
can be supplied’ 

(i) Arliclc m the Da ly TelegrapJ 11938) 
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NEW IDEAS IN GOVERNMENT 

\\e need neu ideas not onlj in the form of inventions 
or in the sciences and the itis but in die sphere of sociology 
and political science \Vh) should ive regard socialism m 
its present form as a final polio ^ There is ^ newer and 
better idea to be had for the secLmg one that would remed) 
evils without destroying principles of freedom The slogan 
could well be this control not aboUtton Instead of 
progress by destruction it would be advance by fulfil 
ment ^\e ought to begin our economic planning de noio 
and devise a svsiein based on the smi ition as xie find li, 
not on Karl Marx s Cafitlal Tliat book with its nineteenth 
century dogmas ts too mucli out of date for service m 
modern conditions Economic sclicmcs that are founded 
in the spint of revenge can never prosper The plans that 
succeed are Arrangemenfs betvvecn men of good wif/ not a 
forced peace between warring factions 
The modern Dram Trust docs not seem to have prospeied 
in the manner that was expected of it yet m itself ii is 
an excellent idea And the State of the future although 
not supreme per se may yet begin to think of conscripting 
men of outstanding ability and experience for the welfare 
of the communitv \t first there will be some demur in 
the name of personal liberty but if the State institutes i 
call to take part in government as the Church Ins a 
call to the Ministry this request for individual service 
entailing sacrifices no doubt will become a work of honour 

ORICINAIJTY AS AN INDIVIDUAI. CONTRIBUTION 

What kind of mentality Ins the man who give» 
birtli to new ideas’ I picture him as possessing ohserv ant 
eves and an ob|ectnc_i nt el lig en cfc. that is he is in the Inhu 
of using, his senses and Ins a keen feeling: tor facts He 
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IS a man Avho likes to k now He has a tendency to com, 
pare and contrast tlie various items which find their wa) 
into Ins mind and this gives rise to little speculations 
e\pressed m sudi phrases as I wonder whether or 

“How does it happen that ^ 

He has also plent) of emotional drive — the urge to do 
something Verj often he does not know what this some 
thing IS But did not Oliver Cromwell aver tliat one 
never rises so high as when one does not know where one 
IS going I have often maivelled at tliat saving, but 1 
recall that Cromwell believed in divine leadership — bv 
being guided to a verse of Hol\ Writ, b) deep conscious 
impressions and b^ dreams We are not all like that 
Our kind of uige is difTercnt even though the end in view 
IS not nlwa)s clear 

But clarity, with a plan m hard outline, is not long in 
coming Tlien work begins The new idea assumes a 
shape Tins ardent individual is making his way 

Peruse iny historv of the growth of ideas and you will 
find that it Vvas the tudn’idunl who made discoveries, not 
the nation Democracy is, doubtless, the best form of 
government but Truth in the sciences did not originate 
m that way — of the people, by the people, for the people' 
The distance of Venus from the earth is not decided by a 
majority vote in the Congress or the House of Commons 
\ committee of poliiiaans may decide on the distribution 
of wave lengths for radio, and vet have a better knowledge 
of the wave lengths on Bournemouth beacli, or on the sands 
of Coney Island We look to the individual for concepts, 
not the group Nevertheless, the group has its place 
bo to avoid the deadening effects of imitation I will 
repeat, for Uie sake of emphasis a conversational phrase 
from the sphere of personality culture “Yo u are you ” It 
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meins seseral things First that you have to adapt all 
rules and regulations to youroun temperament inasmuch 
is vour mental rhythms may be more rapid tlian usual 
involving less time in concentrated effort and more in 
spontaneous attention to oOict matters As vve shall see 
later this turning away quite surpnsingly may bring about 
the fertile mood 

Second houever much otherness — that is thoughts of 
other people vve introduce into our plans whatever pains 
vve take to avoid narrow lines of living we can never escape 
ourselves On this point Maeterlinck wTote some of his 
I isest words He slid Do not forget that nothin g 
ha ppens to us that is not of the natur e of ourselve s 
Climb the mountain or go down into the village travel to 
the ends of the world or taVe a walk, round the house you 
will meet only yourselves on the paths of chance A 
gloomy Mew? Not at all It assures you and me of 
intellectual and moral justice tVkat we sow tti our mental 
life ue s/i/i{( also reap But there is more m it than that 
there is the possibility of reaping what others have sown — 
if in your mind and soul you have the impulse to learn 
by observation and critical enquiry Character is destiny 
A character marked by indifference and indecision will be 
meeting indifference and indecision on the highways of 
fate This is not pious moralising it is mental and moral 
science declaiming one of its irrefragable laws So watch 
your mental step 

HAVE YOU A FEELING FOR THE FUTURE? 

It was said of Napoleon when still a young man He 
has so mucli of the future in his mind He had great 
ambitions of course but this particular remark was 
intended to convey not only a keen eye for the signs of the 
times in the Europe of bis day but a readiness to take an 
active part in shaping the destiny of France and of other 
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countries He wns ever busy divining the meaning of this 
event, and that, the future was in his very soul 
Having studied quite a number of business magnates — 
some of them m person and othew in biographies — I can 
sa) quite confidently that many of them became prominent 
for reasons vvhicli look like good luck only, but the majority 
of them pushed forward because, as Emerson put it, they 
l\ad the thvug in tUem. the future, theit ovm, especially, 
engaged their attention early and late their minds were 
centres for gauging and preparing for the coming years 
They believed they could see the shape of things to come 
WE FORMULATE OUR FINDINGS 
Success in originating new ideas is not a trick, or merely 
a bit of luck It IS a science and an art And it is not so 
difficult in the prease way so many people have supposed 
The Chinese have a saying—* Nothing is difficult when you 
know how 

The qualifications to be developed are these — 

What you must know 
What you must feel 
What you must be able to do 
These are the demands made upon everybody whose job' 
is to enricli the world with additional mental interests or 
piactical advantages 

(1) You must know your subject, know yourself, know 
) our fellow men, and know exactly wkat you want to do 
Here I will do no more than offer brief comments 
Fuller analyses will come later 
The men who have provided the world with better things 
have been men who have literally lived and slept with new 
notions They / now their work What advantage is there 
in playmg about with a notion for improving the ailerons 
of a flying machine unless you know ailerons inside out?’ 
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\ou have a self with personal peculiarities and prefer 
ences re moods place and times for successful thinking 
which have to be accepted olhernise new ideas will be 
hindered in their approach Robert Burns as a poet liked 
to get his lines while tilting back in his chaii lo get the 
best out of )our own brains you must know your own — •* 
yes It s an awful word — idiosyncrasies Perhaps the phrase 
m ild ecc entricities would do just as well 

You will not know what the world is thinking unless you 
study human nature in action To know your fellow men 
IS to know the signs of the times 

^Fmally, the clear knowledge of what you are aiming at 
now and eventually, will keep the mmd properly focused 
Lack of concentrated effort is a mental curse * 

(2) NeiL Ideas gravitate tOMtrds love, that is minds in 
which there is an interest m some undertaking that is both 
deep and pissioniie 

We have just dealt with what you must Anow Here is 
what you must jeel Turther, — ^and this is important — the 
more you love your idea the more you will get to know 
about It the better your thinking will be and the brighter 
your onginnlity 

Another point all ideas appear to have a wave length, 
as It were, and as the human mmd seems to have both 
receiving and broadcasting facilities of sorts, you may expect 
every now and again to hear that other people arc 
interested in developments which you thought were 
exclusive to yourself 

(3) As 15 the desire so ts the achievement In other 
words success as aU ays, depends a good deal on 
enthusiasm 
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This IS the road to action that is the ability to perform 
Neu ideas have to be expressed in uords or embodied m a 
materni insention or they must in some other way be 
made actual Herein is the trinity ot qualifications com 
plete thinking feeling doing 

(4) The right mental attitude ts tmpoUant Expect neu 
ideas and after sustained effort they uiH come This is 
a hu of the mind which applies to all kinds of idea 
producers eg no\ehsts window dressers in\eniors states- 
men It IS hope and faith in combination 
The luiman mind responds to suggestion If sou sny 
to yourself I cant — you cant but if ^ou siy 1 can 
then other things being equal you can 
WInt IS in nimude^ Take an example in contrast 
Disid the Psdmisi said Uhen 1 consider the hea\ens 
which lliou hist nndc what is man that Thou art 
mindful of him? Size induced a feeling of insignificance 
But r I’ Runsey the great nniheuuiiciin looking at the 
same heaxens said I iin not impressed Size did not 
affect his iimgimtion Tlicrc is an error of excess in hot i 
attitudes Hence the \aIucof ihc nghi attitude 
To help the reader I Inxe dtxiscd sonic commendatimia 
which I lia\c called 

BE ATTITUDES 

A Blessed IS tilt man xsJio seeks new ideas in the spirit 
of hope nrul expectation His desires shall be 
satisfied 

2 Blessed is the nun x\ho believes fcrvenih and 
always that in everv sphere of lift wc reap v\bai we 
isow — and that right thought and right action 
yncvitabh prmhicc the right rcMilts 
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3 Blessed is the mm ixho looi.s uiih fnour on the 
scientific method }iereb\ using his reisoii to the 
honour of God 

4 Blessed is the man who heheses in seeking tJie truth 
the uhole truth and nothing but the truth for to 
him trvith e\er draws nearer 

5 Blessed is the man who seeks hrst the ideal of sersice 
to the world in general for to him the other and 
more personal things will be added 

6 Blessed IS the man who accepts the Eternal ind Un 
cliangeable for he will leant to behese in himself 

(5) loi/ must leant liou to tool with )onr eyes, but mote 
particularly uilh your mind In fact )ou will liate to use 
both e)es and mind at the same time It is one thing to 
see steam coming from a kettle It is anotlier to see the 
use that can be made of it 

Looking IS an art *^00 iiia) think )ou know how to 
look already and maybe you are not so bad But scores 
of people who think they arc good observers are mistaken 
New ideas are all round us yet the majority of people tike 
no notice They are not skilled observers 

(6) Imagination rules the uorld So said Napoleon 
It IS tnie of the world of ideas Imagination deals with 
that which is not yet in existence and it thinks and tliinks 
until the airy nothing becomes an actuality eg a machine 
a book an implement a policy 

A real imaginer is more than a mere dreamer Not that 
we despise true dreamers It was derisively said of a certain 
young man in early Hebrew days Behold this dreamer 
cometh Yet that young fellow became one of the greatest 
men of his day 
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Dreaming of ihe right kind is controlled imagination in 
action Tints uh) lazing loafing and seeming idleness 
ha\e been productue of startling \ariations in thought and 
practice But we fi\our industr} as a polic}, rather than 
idleness 

(7) One of the secrets of creative thinking is to be expert 
in handling cowpaiisom and contrasts 

This means the abilit) to percei\e similarities and differ 
ences It does not sound difficult I knou, and it need not 
be an ability )aii cannot de\clop 

If jours IS a mind uhidi is good at analysts you ought 
to forge aiiead Some of our great in\eniions have turned 
on likenesses s^hicli had been unpercened until the happy 
moment armed m the bram aciiMty of a certain individual 
Frequentlj the same fruitful results issue from a study of 
differences, especially direct contrasts 

(8) Neu ideas can flash into en/jumng minds with the 

speed of light at 186 000 miles a second, or they may lake 
mam months even years to make themselves known Thats 
why the patient man often wins There is a Dutch proverb 
which says that an ounce of patience is worth a pound of 
bram No not quite And yet think highly of 

patience 

(9) Noise IS a mental enemy Secure quiet, therefore, 
remembering tlie words Be still and know ’ 

Several kinds of knowledge depend on stillness for their 
coming The kind vvhicli ends in original thinking as 
in nev\ inventions is one of them 

(10) Keep yoto records caiefully, and don't forget the 
Idea Book whicli voii look upon as a sort of Garden You 
plant It with every tancy, notion wonder, query, or sofid' 
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question which occurs to you These germinate and grow 
There will be surprises some day 

{1 1) Don’t talk to other people about your projected new 
idea I once told everything to a so called fnend, m con 
fidence, then when my plans were ready I placed them 
before the Director of a certain corporntion only to find 
that the "friend' had forestalled me 
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CHAPTER I 

THE THRILL OF NEW IDEAS. 

I r )ou ha\e e\er sought for an idea, long and ardently — 
one that i\ould sol\e a great difficult), or do no more 
than present an immediate Inconvenience — you do not 
need to be told tliai there is a sort of ecstas) in the finding 
The find itself ma) not be, m the uords of the parable, a 
pearl of great price, but the bliss of discover) is of the- same 
nature The thrill is unforgettable 
But if somehodv else finds a neu idea )ou ma) or ma) 
not be so pleased about it If it is something which brings 
funds to )0ur exchequer, )ou will hail it with gladness, 
and )ou will not withhold vour ■admiration if us ingenuity 
appeals to )our sensibilities Should the article be merel) 
serviceable, )ou will admit that it is “a good idea, ’ but you 
vmU not dream about it And if it is a something "so 
uttcrl) utter’ as to be offensive to the principles )ou have 
never questioned, )ou vmII be hostile indeed The vast 
majorit) of people constitute a conservative block they 
do not v\eIcome a radical onginalit) 

Everytlung seems to depend on the nature of the new 
idea \ housewife will become ecstatic about a new carpet 
sweeper, or a device whicli will save time and labour in 
the kitchen But displa) a hew idea in hats, and hovsever 
good It ma) be, it will be rejected with scorn if its design 
stra)s too far from the fashion of the dav A nev\ tin 
opener which carves with great rapidit) the circle top of 
the salmon tin, and without produang a ja^ed edge, will 
be received jojfiill) bv the grocer, but just propose some- 
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thing which treads on his theological or politic il corns and 
he will rise up in wrath against >ou 

When George Stephenson tried to convert Sir Asilc) 
Cooper to his ideas of nilivajs the Knight eNcJaimed 
\oiir scheme is preposterous in the extreme positnel) 
absurd \ou are pioposmg to cut up our estates in 

ill directions for the purpose of making an uiinecessan 
road And a writer of that day who rather favoured 
Stephenson s plans could permit Jiimself to ask What can 
be more ridiculous than the prospect of locomotives 
travelling tunce as fasl as stage coaches r (») 

But educated men and women are fiet[iientlj no less 
resistant to new ideas vvhen those ideas assault a cherished 
belief or pnnaple Harvey s theory of ihe circulation of 
the blood was received with a Tot tut by the first doctor 
who heard of it and the second doctor said Tut tut and 
the third and the fourth until it last the whole medical 
world was vocal with its tuts A startling proposal gives 
many people mental indigestion they cannot stomach 
It This attitude of mind has won for itself tlie name of 
iiiisoneisrn, le a repugnance to innovations and m all 
probability you and I have our danger zones One word 
and we offer i blistering NO II 


The mcelleciually adventurous Greeks were no exception 
St Paul knew that there was a crowd on Mars Hill who 
literally revelled in new ideas Thev lived for nothing 
else So he resolved to give them a psychological test He 
scored heav ily As soon as he mentioned the resurrection 
the whole group began to Tut tut — politely of course 
The idea of a dead man rising again was too much Tliey 


(i) S« Hankin s Coiiimart Vwe and Its CuUitalio i p 170 f 
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offered to listen to another Pauline lecture, but the\ t\eni 
atsaj 51)105 ‘Babbler’’ E\cn so You cannot put neu 
\\ine into old bottles The neu. demands the nei\, as tvhen 
Sir Arthur Helps decided agiinst the telegraph idea because 
it \\as likel) to convc) bad news npidh and inaccurately! 
And that is one ol the problems of existence for the 
individual and for the mtion how can we conserve the 
real values of the past and move forw'ard adventurousl) 
into the future^ 

But we are improving In the more recent centuries an) 
teacher who claimed that in his practicable science 
2-i-2a=S would have been subjected to a medical enquir) 
To di) the leading exponents of mathematics accept, for 
consideration, such notions as parallel lines mi) meet' , 
that space may be curved, and. fmall), that tune flows both 
wa)s, backwards, and forwards, so that events happening 
in Stalin's Russia have somediing to do with Cxsars cross 
ing the Rubicon Professor G N Lewis, who has proposed 
this theor). is no dogmatist And we are not his disoples 
But the difference is one of attitude The modern genera 
tion is prepared to tolerate notions which would have 
caused our forefathers to feel murderous 


The new ideas I want to write about here are exceeding!) 
varied in form indeed a complete treatise on their number 
and nature would be a weighty tome A cop)writer m an 
advertising agent’s office suddenl) "gets’ the right wa) to 
set forth the merits of his client’s cigars His pencil races 
across sheet after sheet because, as he sa)s ‘ ideas are funn) 
things ’ Unless )ou put them down fresh from the mental 
mint vou lose a m)siic something whicli memor) and later 
reflection are never able to restore (I believe he is right, 
too) 
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Then there is tlie copjunters Principal who is faced with 
the fact that what he considered lo be a fine advertisement 
has not pulled He has been asking himself critical 
questions of whidi these are three — 

1 Is the copy wrong? 

2 Was the publication the right one? 

3 Does any blame attadi to the date of issue or the 
period of time in which the adv ertisement 
appeared 5 

At last he gets an idea as to the reason why? It sounds 
good All the previous explanations are scrapped tn favour 
of lilts new one Yet this is not a new idea m the wa) in 
whidi the cop)wnters idea was new It is an explanatory 
idea but not new m the sense of being directly creative 
And It IS the creative type with vihich we are concerned 
in these pages 

Six men met in the smoke room of a West End Hotel 
during the Coronation of the King The conversation vvas 
discursive and covered a great variety of topics but a man 
who was present jotted down some of the aims and prefer 
ences which found expression From this record I have 
selected those whicli concern the subject before us These 
siv men must have been a little out of the ortliiiary — but 
one never knows 

(1) I want to find a iicv> inetliod of marketing my 
Itibnciling oil 

(2) Tlie MS of my first novel has been accepted but 
1 have to contrive a new and Ivappy ending Its 
giving me no end of trouble 

(3) What am I? An organizer My present job i$ 
to devise a plan on new lines — quite new — for a 
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Clnin Store Company No not American 
British capital and methods 

(4) The cost of light is going up So I hi\e begun 
to ^\ork on an idea for a lamp Just now Im 
stuck I need a new sort of uick But it s coming 
— coming 

(5) \es a free lance journalist has to be nei\ and 
fresh in all his work This is a factual age — don t 
hi e the word — and 1 am looking for i method of 
collecting and publishing neu facts Weird facts" 
An) facts but I like the weird sort Remember 
that scientist who claimed that there was more 
gnvitntion near a certain cit) than anjwhert 
else? 

(6) Cit) phnning is in) real job but Yet it is 
one thing to plan and another to get a hearing 
Publication with details requires hrge spaces 
and audiences for lectures ma\ be described as fit 
though feu An) suggestions^ 


This is a repicsenntne group of idea seekers but if ue 
could sec into the minds of the people ue meet in our daih 
e\pcnencc the six men abo\e mentioned would become 
SIX hundred or six thousand There is more brain action 
m this countr) tlian the pessimists allow But ln\c these 
SIX men an) clear Mcus as to best ua)s and means of finding 
new ideas’ Wc do not know, of course but we do know 
th^t It would be to their adxantagc if the) did Recall 
the Chinese pro\crb that nothing is difficult when ) 0 u 
know hou It isn t quite mie but there is a lot of truth 
in It \nd knowing hou from the mental side is the 
subject of this little book 
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U c used to hear i grt it deal ibout scitniific ni inagcmcnt 
lu jndiisir^ Some <i( ii is jiisi t ilLcc talkce but most of 
It ins tlic iiorsliip of the iJic better u n II sought 

111 all rmimi nnpnnciiieni in iiicthuds nul its lornial 
(Idiiiition ii IS lu ccinc the detection iiid cliinin'Uion of 
Idse clloit Hiit there mi\ lie is iiiiich fthe eilort in 
the use of tlic nijehinciv of the iiiiiid is there is in the use 
ef a fietorj contraption 1 here ire conditions oliicli 
fnmir onginalili niid there ire iiicnul sntes iiliicli nnke 
It well nigh impossible 

riiese condiiiatts mil mein it stites will he di cussed at 
some length ind iii endcasotir uiil he nude to iioid 
excesses in iltenticn to technical nnitcrs for ifttr ill 
Iniiinn life should iIim)s lie hininn ind the joi of ittain 
nieni cinnoi he oscrlooUcsl OU jes ihrcs a thitU in new 
tdeis 1 will not turn isidc to explain the word / tnekn 
)oii know ilie ston ihcid) tint when the first inm of 
the smoke room convcrsition siiddcnl} lights upon the 
needed marketing plan and the iiuemor Ins got his hmp 
wick and tlie hiiddiiig novelist Ins hipp) ending isn t there 
1 real glovs of intellect ind soul^ 

One of the verj interesting nimtives about the idieni 
of I new idea is that whidi concerns Rotisseaii It has 
often been told before but it is worth telling igim because 
of Its dramatic quilit) He was walking to \incennes in 
Older to make enquiries about Diderot who wis in prison 
On the wa) lie chanced to pick up i newspaper and in it 
he saw an announcement of a theme propounded bj the 
Dijon Academj Si le retabUssemetit ties Sciences et des 
Irfs « cotitnhti^ ri epurei fes uioeuis If anything ever 
resembled a sudden inspiration he wrote to a friend it 
was the movement whidv b^an in me as I read this All 
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•U once I felt in)i.elf d^zzIed a thousind sparkling lights, 
crouds of Mtal ideas (lashed into my mmd svith a force 
and confusion uhicli thress me into an unspeakable agita 
tion palpitation oppressed me I sank under one 
of the trees m the Avenue and passed half an hour there ’ 
Not all neu ideas are accompanied b) emotional excite 
ment, at anj rale not to the extent shown tn the Rousseau 
instance Sir Isaac Neuton appears to have reached his 
conclusions b) slow approaches and even when he had 
made the most astonishing discoveries he seems to have 
pigeon holed the results and turned his attention to other 
matters One cannot imagine a modern research vvoikcr 
acting m that waj .But that Newton never experienced 
the thrill of discover) is nnlikel). indeed the closeting of 
his MSS was carried out because of the emotional reaction 
occasioned bv the discoveries themselves 


Arc )on aniottg diose who saj, ‘I want new ideas for 
profit ’ Well, are not all new ideas profitable^ Profits 
are not confined to dividends in cash I readil) admit that, 
commercially speaking there is more monev m a simple 
invention than in, say, a book of poems Thus the man 
who thought of attaching a bit of rubber to the tip of a 
lead pencil, and patented the idea, made £20.000 out of 
It, whereas Sir ^Vlil!am Watson could not at last get enough 
m rO)alties to pav for the cost of living He it was who 
wrote one of the finest couplets in English poetr) 
Magnificent out of the dust we came. 

And abject from the spheres 

But the profit of the poets invention is that it is shared 
b) the world, and remains in tlie v%orId — like Miltons 
Paradise Lost billed outright to the publisher for a tenner! 
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Poets philosophers essayists lUteiateurs iTi)stics and 
lehgious leaders maj be described as members of the House 
of Inteipreters their function is to make the meaning of 
life a little less obscure and to provide us \uth inspirational 
aids to right living for conduct is a fine art Would you 
not agree that anj new light on the mysteries of existence 
IS a spiritual profit to the people who have suffered much 
and are plagued with the fear that life itself is meaning 
less^ 1 think you would Even the research worker in 
pure science who has persuaded himself tint he is seeking 
new knowledge and not trying to increase his dividends 
will as hkel) as not enlarge our minds and souls we 
piofit b) his labours 

In spite of surface signs to the contraiy this generation 
IS not dead to spiritual talues It will not ignore a beauti 
ful picture or a fine poem and bestow all its admiration on 
a new and striking sausage machine (bat will chew scraps 
of meat into tasty food in half the time the old machine 
did It We hate a proper respect for mechanical 
mgenuic) and it is foolish to set up false contrasts between 
the material and the spiritual but after all there is a 
difference and it was not set up by man It is inherent in 
the scheme of things 

One of the most treasured of old books on my shelves 
IS Ereedl) s One Thousand Chances To Male Money It 
was published in 1859 in London and no doubt earlier in 
Philadelpfiia the author bang an American It consists 
of 416 pages of facts statistics suggestions and ideas 
Nothing comes amiss to him He ranges the whole planet 
There is a call for sugar mills in Siam paper mills are 
needed in Calefomia and somebody should take to heart 
the meaning of that slab of Portland Cement seen at the 
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Crystal Palace He knows all the substitutes for genuine 
goods, and tells me that m Berim coffee is made from acorns 
and chicory It is often used, he says, to adulterate real 
coffee! He has heard that at Bathgate in Scotland 400 000 
gallons of lubricating oil were fnaniifictured from cannel 
coil and sold at 5/- per gallon His knowledge perhaps 
not always accurate, is encyclopedic, and some of his sug 
gestions prove him to be a man of fertile imagination His 
1,000th idea, for instance, is the fountain penl The words 
he uses are “a substitute for pen and ink combining both 
in one instrument’ It is a good example of a new idea 
in Its initial stage Completion comes only when he sees 
a way of making the combination practical 

Freedly is no dry as dust writer He has a sense of 
humour, and we can see the smile on his face when he 
intimates that the author of The Stn of Cooelousttess 
haggled with the publisher for a long time about an extra 
penn\ m royalties Again, Freedly gives a detailed account 
of Thoreaus IValden Pond wiUi the accounts in\ol\ed — 
the food bill avas 1/1 a week! The one lesson from this 
old guide to prosperity is “Get the facts first of all, the 
avhole of the facts, and nothing but facts ’ There is no 
better" foundation on which to base new ideas, and that is 
why I ha\e ventured to refer at some length to an eighty 
sear old transatlantic tome 

The vital importance of business has been stressed by 
Professor A N 'Wllitehead, a philosopher and mathema 
tician of international reputation He v\rote the intiodiic 
tion to Donham’s Btistness .Idrtft, and remarked that "a 
great soaety is a society in which its men of business think 
greatly of their functions The behaviour of the 

community is largely dominated by the business mind ’’ 
A physicist of great renown Sir Arthur Eddington, has 
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^lUlell » fuTilicr icinmom In a nc^^s}>apt.^ intcr\»L%s m 
foronto he (old (he spcciil represenuove lint economic 
probicnu arc ^er^ much more complicated ihiii those of 
(he higher imlheinatics llm is i surpiising deliverance 
md one nould like to survtrv i collection of opinions for 
and igiinst 


When IS an idea an idea You will guess what I mean 
When can a man rcall) sa> I \e got a new idea ^ Onl) 
when the thing is clear in Ins mind And (hat mi) not 
come immediiie!) indeed some of the best ideas hue been 
long delajed although a feu on claim lo Jn\c been 
immedute liisunoive onginahi) in an) sphere— with the 
possible eNcepiion of pocer) — passes through cernm stages 
Keats in T//e fie 0 / Yt Agues wrote from c'tpencnce when 
he said — 

Sudden a thought came like a full blown rose 

riuslitng Ins brow 

But workers tn the realms of the real seldom get the idea 
for a new tjpewritcr ribbon in that way or for a pcirol 
on With a much needed new kind of handle W^iat 
happens is that the idei exists in embr)o as a fancy or a 
Ttotion or a suggesttou or a glimmering or a mere impres 
3ion Sir Walter Scott when seeVing for a sohiiion of some 
issue in the wniing of a novel used to sa) I he 
simmering over things He believed, in the ideas of the 
earl) morning the) helped Inm to pass from the formless 
stage to that of clear expression in language 

Truth it has been said is the daughter of Tune and 
the seeker afttr new ideas will soon discover the fact His 
embryonic notions ma) be annoyingly long in taking on the 
expected shape and sometimes he is half disposed to throw 
his notes into the fire and think, of something else Let 
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him mit The inspiniion most often conies m the period 
of i\aiting aftei uoihng 

* < 

\ou ma) ivork in i sphere in uhich \oii hope to mike 
a disco\ery It ma) not be so ambitious as Bootes dis 
co\er) of the analogies of logic ind algebra or the similarit) 
beiueen algebra ind geometr) shoun b) Descartes but if 
^ou can find i i\ of producing n rubber uhicli is easier 
to \sork ind more durable c\en ilun the rubber nou in 
use \ou can claim to be i disco\ercr \oii will not rank 
majbe with disco\erers of a neu fact m Nature but before 
)ou ire through iMtli )Our m\ention )ou Hill be an 
experienced person in the handling of ideas 
Discos erers are at work in many fields There is 
aichxology for instance Mhen Ranlinson first sasv the 
Rock of Behistun in Persian Kurdistan and looked srith 
great ainostty at the three languages carsed on its 
pcrpendicul 11 suffice he Has fired with enthusiasm to 
know the meaning of those stringe hierogUphics He risked 
his life to make a copy of one of the langu iges and after 
a couple of sears close study he found the nay to interpret 
all three of the ancient longues It was a great adiiese 
ment for linguistics And s\e recall Woolley s more recent 
discoveries at Ur a veritable reconstruction of the period 
we speak of as the Call of Abraham 

Turning again to saence and the needs of modern 
cisihzation it is important to ask one question When is 
a discovery not a discoscry^ When investigators think 
they base found something new and — have not found it 
Here is a list of words — 

h) drosideruin \ estium 

Saturnum crodoniuin 

junonium dontiim 
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Each of these was believed to be something entirel) new 
in the form of matter, but the alleged discos erers were 
proved to have been mistaken — not at all a nice experience 
for a research scientist to go through So if )Our proposed 
enterprise involves an idea that leads to a ness fict, be ser> 
sure of )our methods and test and re test >our results 

This applies to the business man as much as to anybod) 
else If you think you have developed an amalgam of 
metals nhich can be produced at an e\tremel) low cost, 
and gives a polish like burnished gold, the prospects are 
attractive indeed But wait U there an insidious element 
in the compound which, during atmospheric changes, will 
display little clusters of defacing ‘spots ' Tliere is often 
one little test whicli ts fatal' 

Ideas that are new, really and truly original are often 
extremely elusive, they appear to be sliy of expression and 
fight against embodiment m language This often happens 
m the early morning betuecn sleeping and waking, and 
the transition process is the reason why ihe thought plays 
a game of hide md seek A strenuous effort to capture the 
elusiie thing especially in a resolutely wideawake condi 
lion IS an error in menial tactics The better plan is to 
lie still and slowly and calmly try to recover tlie first 
memories after waking Frequently a goodly portion of 
the sought for notion is discoverable, but even then care 
IS needed that uords to express it shall not be too hastily 
summoned The borderline between any two kingdoms 
requites skilful negotiating 

It will be found that elusive ideas, m these ciicumstances 
generally belong to the spiritual sphere, they do not con 
cern material objects like doorknockers, dubbin or dress 
designs I say generally, inasmuch as a design for anything 
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can ]io\er above consaousness in a most anno)ing iashion. 
jusi as much as the \ision of a perfect ^vorld that refuses 
to be retnlled 

'But,' argues a leader, have 1 not read sometvhere tliat 
hterar) quality in some associations demands a certain 
'agueness not to sa) obscurity, and that, therefore, in poetr\ 
at any rate we may have an excess of clarity ^ ’ Doubtless 
This reader is thinking of Mallarm^ iiho told us that to 
name the fact or idea was to fail, sve must only suggest 
That brings exaltation — the dream Henley said of R L S 
that his clarity left everything beggared of mystery ^VelI, 
if new poetry must possess this quality, and csidently it 
must, the poets will acquiesce, but in the real world othei 
rules prevail A clear cut ongimluy may Icip into being 
full) dressed, so to speak, and ready for use or displav 
but this does not happen so often as is desired Frequently 
we get the Inlf idea, not what we call a bnin wave 
* * * 

Brain w ivcs’ It is not a bad term for new ideas The 
human muul has been likened to a broadcasting station, 
and also to a rcceising set Hence, Upton Sinclairs book 
on Menial Radio One need not accept all the cl inns of 
the Thought World fraiemiiy, but tliat there is a v\orld of 
thought in the ether all around us. in which the men 
tahsings of the million come and go. seems to be more and 
moie likely If it is true that each material object has its 
wave length, it is highly probable that thougliis are 
similarly endowed, and ili.it in subtle ways unknown we 
are unconsciouslv engaged in telepathic intercourse 

Perhaps this is why a famous Gifford Lecturer has stated 
lus belief that ideas arc the most mysterious things in a 
mysicrioiis v\orld They are sudden and beyond predic 
lion Tlicv appear to liavc a lilc o1 tlieir ow n. independent 
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of spice and time and lo come and go at their ot\n good 
plei5ure{i) Should we not saj that lhe\ come and go 
according to mentil hw’ Ue get the ideas for which 
our brain receiving sets are equipped that is with the 
required wave length — hLe unco like The ability to 
respond to the finer influences of Nature and mind has 
apparentlj had no expositor of note to make it plain to 
us and wc must wait until some genius shall come our 
way Meanwhile we can be busy with the enlargement of 
our spiritual gifts so that to put it conimercially there 
may be a greatly increased income of ideas This expansion 
of wealth carries no income tax and from April to April 
annually you can increase your balance at the Bank of 
New Ideas svithout any fear of a form from Somerset House 
* • * 

The personal qualifications needed for the special kind 
of mental work we are investigating are stated and ampli 
Tied in the next chapter but one or two of them seem to 
call for introductory comment Love comes first I am 
glad that this word is being rescued from its all too 
sentimental erotic associations Words can be degraded by 
overuse and by wilfully perverted suggestions and the 
word love lias not escaped altogether But it is regaining 
what It lost People are more ready to realise that love 
IS the fulfilling of the law — every law including that which 
controls the flow of new ideas Its synonym is tyitercst, 
but in the long run there are no synonyms a man must 
love his calling if he is lo get the best out of it and out 
of himself 

This IS obvious enough but it is one thing to kyiou and 
another thing to realise a fact of so intimate a character 


(i) r/ie Human Situation pp 294 5 W McNe Ic D xon 
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road to A find a sudden light beciuse unconsciousl) they 
hn\e turned m the direction of B The^ are men of mind 
but their minds are like searchbghts flicking the beams 
here ind there ne\ei continuing long in one sti^ 



laberty bends stixlolis to hear what Mr Welles due 
home today has to say of his "peace reportins” 
tour * Well . * ' she asks In this Tatis Soit 

cartoon i 

(i) By kind penniss on of the Caity £v/rvu I ( ndon Mar 28 1310 

Souriau in his Theonc tie I Invention says that it 
rarely happens that the ideas ne find arc precisely those uc 
base been seeking \Se find our ideas most often by 
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digression This is more than doubtful I prefer to 
answer b) concentration — except for the few already 
referred to 

\ou s\ill rightl) expect me to emphasise tlie importance 
of imagination It has been termed mind in the spirit of 
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adventure. les but a controlled adventure It knows 
what It seeks and usuall) it knows where to find the thing 
sought for Here is an illustration IN^en Mr Sumner 
IS elles the American Secretar) of State relumed from his 
trip to Europe with the biggest possible earful of news 
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from all the heads of State the Amencans were must keenly 
curious to know what he was thinking How could that 
state of mind be represented pictorially’ An artist in 
Pans gave the answer the Sutue of Libeity leaned forward 
expectantly It is a fine instance of investing in inanimate 
object with life 

Should the object be a living animal, a horse for example, 
the artists imagination can invest it with purpose far 
beyond that bestowed by nature In tlie illustntion here 
With he has elected to work in close association with a 
well known phrase and the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
the jockey who rides the 1940 Budget 


If we take a purely abstract idea like that of resuUless 
effort— actions painstakingly earned out but yielding no 
benefit— imagination can give the idea embodiment AVhen 
the ancients wished to picture hopeless misery, says an old 
writer, they took exertion without any sense of progress as 
the type of it Thus they painted the daughters ol Danx 
filling up for ever pails without bottoms and Sisvphus 
without intermission rolling up a high hill his huge round 
stone and doomed for ever to see it, is it gained the 
summit, escape from ins grasp and roll thundering and 
smashing down the declivity again 

Presumably, you have not beguiled yourself with the 
notion that imagination IS for artists and poets and writers 
of critical valuations but not for business men who make 
and market fish glue or turn out pins and clothes pegs 
by the million That notion used to be widely entertained, 
but a little investigation showed it to be false and Ribot’s 
Creative Imagniation appears to have killed it dead An 
engineer or an advertisement copywriter, or a sales manager. 
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need imagination every day of their lives The difference 
between them and the poet is that while they work mainlj 
in materials, the poet is concerned with thoughts, fancies 
and feelings he seeks a spiritual unity In one sense tliat 
is a higher function, because mind and soul are superior to 
maternl considerations We do not live b) bread alone 


The search begins Where shall we look for neu ideas^ 
And how? If I begin by saying that there is observation 
and observation, you will guess what I mean Take the 
question How many buttons have you on your waistcoat’ 
You don t know ? Well, it is not a serious matter after all 
Who cares how many? And if there are eight instead of 
SIX. or nine instead of five will die earth cease to go round 
the sun’ Of late years the tendency m tutornl institu 
tions has been to urge the observance of unimportant 
details m fact, to notice ci’erything This is not intelligent 
practice it is wasteful The aiienlion of the senses should 
certainly bfi comprehensive m diaracter — how keenly did 
Shakespeare observe the world and things — but for evolving 
new ideas only one kind of observation is worth while 
observation with lufirence, like that of Galileo when he 
watched the swinging lamps iii the church of Pisa 

I once saw a newspaper heading to this effect 'Study 
of Snakes Helps to Produce New Tyre Tlie paragraphs 
that followed told me how closely the first impression of 
an acute observer liad been followed up by investigating 
the muscular movement whidi takes place on the underside 
of a snake m locomotion Probably the same observer was 
responsible for the analysis of a camel’s foot, the peculiar 
constniction of whidi allowed die beast to walk on a sandy 
surface with the same surefootedness as on the hard road 
To noraar a sw mgrrrg' famp amf co amve at a great dis 
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covery or to become interested in a serpent s locomotion 
nnd bring about an improred motor l>re is observation in 
the act of success True one can notice comparatively 
trivial things such as the number of men who leave the 
last button of their waistcoat unfastened but it is of no 
particular value to learn tliat this fad began with 
Edward MI whose obesii) demanded a consideration of 
that kind 

Here is a bit of business jibilosophy based on human 
nature as it is Under the heading of keeping a Shop 
Reginald Moms in Fair Copy provides us with the 
unexpected — 

A shopkeeper said shops were funny things to 
invest in They wanted understinding Ever) thing 
depended on the locality Also it didn t do to alter 
shops A dirty looking shop had to be left as it was 
especially if the neighbourhood was a poor-class one 
A man made a fortune with a shop m Bermondsey 
selling gammon rashers of bacon After he had made 
his money he opened other shops in the latest up to- 
date fronts Then he thought it was time to alter the 
Bermondsey shop He had it rebuilt and a new front 
put in He lost all his old trade and never got any 
new 

That is observation leading to a new idea of an unusual 
kind 
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CHAPTER II 

HERE ARE THE NEEDED PERSONAL 
QUALIFICATIONS. 

NATURAL ABILITY EDUCATION. CIRCUMSTANCES 

I N discussing personal qualifications for producing 
original ideas, it is advisable to ask ilirce questions 
(a) What natural abilities have > 011 ? (b) WTiat kind of 
an education have )ou had? and (c) Are jour circumstances 
a hindrance or a help? Tlie first question is the most 
important of the three, and in these dajs of mental tests, 
plus experience, the amount of a >oung penon’s native 
talent in anj particular direction can be deaded ivichouc 
much doubt 

Again, the man who has a good brain and faith in him 
self, can overcome lack of education and adverse circum 
sLwccs Take some instances from the historj of scientific 
discover) Pnestlej's environment v%as not favourable to 
his ambitious for he was a Unitarian preacher and had 
to carr) out experiments in his none too man) leisure hours, 
at an) rate for a considerable period Farada), the son of 
a blacksmith, and apprenticed to a bookbinder, had, so to 
speak, to clear away vast impedimenta before he could 
improve his education and give hts abilities a real oppor 
lunit) Davy, as a surgeon’s apprentice, was handicapped 
in the same wa) Linnams, when a student at Upsala had 
to live on £8 a year — so the reports have it Kepler used 
to cast horoscopes for cash to maintain himself the while 
he pursued his astronomical enquiries Edison’s pathway 
to success was not too easy, he, too, experienced "the fell 
clutdi of arcvimstince ’’ But he persevered and won 
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A ^outl\ Kughc easily be tngUtened by tlie list of personal 
•qualifications demanded for success in physical and 
chemical research Such a list \sas drassu up by Gore. 
(1) an inherent sensitiveness to particular impressions of 
similarity and difference (2) an aideiu spirit of enquiry 
and enterprise, (3) a suitable and sufficient knowledge of 
science, (4) imagination and fertile invention, (5) acute 
observing faculties, (6) accurate reasoning power, (7) and 
an aptitude for expcriinenis 

I contend that these are the marks of the well nigh perfect 
research worker, and that vMlien Faraday entered the 
laboratory of hts friend he did not even approacli this state 
of perfection However, the young man who is keen learns 
something new every day, and, while his knowledge grows, 
lus powers expand rapidly' A keen observer of the mind 
in action claims that "m its unguarded moments the mind 
IS clearer and mute reliable than cither scientists and 
logicians allow ' f>) 

Your circumstances, althouglt not completely under your 
own control for the time being, are not entirely beyond 
your influence You can so arrange your affairs that time 
IS not wasted, and if place is the diOlculty, because it lacks 
qmet, vou can do something to obviate sucli a hindrance 
Surroundings should be congenial if you are to get the 
best out of yourself, and if they are at the moment un 
helpful, devise a new and better system, thus giving exercise 
to whatever ingenuity you possess Here’s a chance for new 
ideas at the very start 

LOOKING AHEAD 1,000 YEARS 

Before going into details about the needed personal 
qualifications I should like to say that while you are verv 


(i) Sc/enfwlj aic Httman, p WO 
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keen on the subject of new ideas m jour oivn line jou 
maj not like new ideas m spheres of a different nature I 
behete it is better to fa\oiir net% ideas everywhere if thej 
are put foniard wiili anj show of reason and bear the 
names of men m authoriiy For instance here are some 
notions from Professor A hi Loh s Our U onderful If oild 
Of ToitforTou He is looking ahead a thousand jears 

Our teeth imH have disappeared Teeth are a 
sign of low mentaliij 

A car going 50 miles an hour will be merelj 
crawling 

People will use ear filters bj means of which to 
select desired sounds and to reject others less 
desirable 

The man of die future will not onlj be toothless 
but hairless also 

What are jour reactions^ 1 have tested one or two 
people The first slid Boshl Tlie second said with i 
smile O well lies too utterly utterl The third hesi 
tated A thousand jears is a long time I accept the 
notions about motor cars and ear filters but I rather think 
humin teeth and hair will take more than ten centuries 
to ibolish And this third man was at am rate 
discriminating 

Let us now discuss in detail some of the personal qualifi 
cations referred to in the heading of dus cliapter Tliej 
are (1) the power of love (2) a sense of extemalitj le 
a knov\ledge of the world (3) abilitj to concentrate 
(4) imagination and (5) patience 

LOVE AS A WORD AND A FACT 

Love is a trickj word exdaimed a man who had just 
lost a breach of promise case He was right also vsrong 
Sici {here ff eind^ibiedlj a biatdtKss ift some f orms inT 
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lo\e An earnest student in the long ago once said I 
have such a love for Mr Ruskin that even when I know 
that what he writes is absurd I do mv best not to see it 
That IS blind enough to satisft an}bod> 

In ps)cholog) this word love is a bit of a nuisance until 
1C is taken out of its more personal associations and com 
pelled to answ er questions about its less sentimental 
activities Mention love to a miscellaneous group of men 
and women and their reactions although varied ire all of 
the emotional t)pe Naturallj so 

Bill as love is the greatest thing m the world it not only 
transcends the emotional exchanges of two lovers but 
penetrates every sphere of whidi we have knowledge and u 
has not a little to do with the getting of new ideas Is that 
a surprise? If so be persuaded at once that there is a close 
relationship between love and intellect I do not mean 
that if you vvanl to develop mental acumen you should fall 
in love and get married although that is by no means a 
fanciful notion For instance 1 opened my newspaper one 
Sunday morning to be confronted by a heading which 
asserted that 

ITS LOVE THAT MAKES THE STARS 

Mr Cecil B de Mille film producer is of opinion (the 
report says) that a star cannot rcacli the pinnacle of her 
career VMthout the grand passion and the claim is 
supported by the statement that Lcatricc Joy did not attain 
the height until she fell in love with John Gilbert and 
married him She seemed to bloom and blossom and a 
new radiance showed in her work She went right to the 
top 

To strengthen the claim the names of Miss Estelle Taylor 
Miss Alice Terry Miss Phyllis Haver and Gary Cooper arc 
added as further instances Love seems to increase the 
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human qualities said Mr de Mille finallj I agree Not 
for nothing does the old Book sij tint lo\e is the fulfilling 
of the hw It fulfils nil Inns the psychological as i%ell ns 
the mornl 

LOVE UNIFIES KNOWLEDGE 
Do you nsL how listen la Rodo ~— 

For one who bears in his hcnrt n great ideal lose 
i thousnnd trifles of the reality of each hour n thousand 
light impressions upon his sensibility nnd his senses 
which for most men pass without leaving a trace gam 
the power to awaken new fruitful assocntions— n 
suggestive virtue which opens unekpected visins upon 
the useful nnd the benutiful (•> 

In phin lingunge love unifies An inventor who is 
phninng n new haycuttcr m which he is mightily 
iiucresled finds tint all the needed fncts nnd ideas for the 
complctton of tus inechnnism seem to come They do 
not come nt once even when he implores them to come 
but iJiey come evcniunlJy nnd very often when he is 
thinking of something else 

SEWING MACHINES AND SYMPATHY 

If vou ire still doubtful as to how love can rcnllv nnd 
mily origmntc nn iden especially say an idea for n 
mcchanicnl invention inkc the ense of Elms Howe and his 
sewing mnchine He got the iden when he sat v\ntclimg his 
VMfe vsorking hard ni her needle to help m making both 
ends meet — for the f iinily was poor ^\ hat if he could con 
struct n innclune tint would snve his wife from tins strain' 


(i) VfoUifj of Proletif p 2“8 Iniiod iction tj na\clock Elh* 

\n idea witli Io^c bclimd it k broidnu — Cnllin^ all simitar 
I teas. " 
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He thought and uondered nnd tlioiiglit again and 
again He succeeded at last after long efforts and dis 
appointments but the first gleam of light illummating the 
ua) to a net\ concept came from lote he disliked to see 
his Hife sla\ing at the needle — she was too good for that (0 

X.OVE STARTED THE TELEPHONE 

Take the case of Alexander Graham Bell He became 
interested in deaf people and desired to invent something 
which would enable them to overcome their infirmit) The 
nearer he came to success the more eagerh he worked And 
ilien, suddenl}, in the midst of this unselfish enterprise he 
discovered the telephone I His labours for otliers brought 
benefits to himself If )OU seek to confer a blessing of an> 
kind on other people tiiere appears to be a subtle and 
intstenous law at work whiclt ultimatel) creates i situation 
favourable to )ourseIf In fact we have been told on 
excellent autborit) that to seek the ideal, first of all, causes 
the other things to be "added" Even on purelv saentific 
grounds love, as the exercise of a pnnople, is a good invest 
incnt, VMtness these words from Charles Danvin ‘Tliose 
communities whicli include the greatest number of the 
most sympathetic -members, would flounsli best, and raise 
the greatest number of offspring "(») 

GIVING* RECEIVING 

Besides, the love emotion takes pleasure in gning and 
It IS more blessed to give than to receive You don't believe 

(i) \V hitehead ilie philosopher has dnwn aticncioii to the ca*“ 
of Ramanujan the grcai Indian Mathemaiiaan of wliom ii was 
Mid that he loved ihc first hundred integers as if ihe> were perwma! 
friends Waitmh of I«cl»i>? is cafeufavtd vt> produce new ins?hi , 
I am not surprised ihai ArisloiIc called love the arcliitect of the 
iinivcrve not onlv becuive u designs and builds but first discovers 
and creates 

(s) Descent of Man Fourfh diaptcr 
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(hat=' But K IS true not onh as an elevated feeling in 
the sphere of ethics but as a factor in the realm of intellect 
Listen to Emerson as he \vnies in Journal 36 

^\hat a discover) J made one das that the more I 
spent the more I grew that it was as eas) to occup) 
a large space and do rotich work as an obscure place 
and do little and tliat in the vMnter m which I com 
municated all in) results to classes I was full of neu 
thoughts 

1 think it was Catl)Ie who said Give rovall) The man 
'\ho does not stint his efforts while discliargmg the duties 
of his job IS die man who usuall) forces ahead and the 
man who dispenses lus thoughts liberall) will find that hts 
mental storehouse is being secret!) filled again while he 
sleeps 

Has an) biologist investigated the effect of love on the 
phjsiologies of the lovers concerned or on the bodies of 
the men like Jolm Howard who love their fellows in order 
to redeem them from evils* I don t know but 
^ I do know that love causes the intellect to become more 
acute in anal)sis and more penetrating in reflection h) * 
Because love is tuleresl i« e\celsis — interest in its deepest 
depths and than such interest there is no pov\er more 
lielpful m the amassing of knov>Icdgc or tlie promotion of 
new concepts This comes about because love gives mental 
detacliment b) sinking the self and foaising the attention 
on the desired object 
love fulfils all laws 

The best pureK ps)diological explanation of the relation 
between love and mental fcrtilit) is found in Hoffdings 
0»f/i>ies(i) wherein he sa)s that feeling exercises an atirac 


(*) O tlies of Psychology pp 30 j6 
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live power, not onl) over ideas of the sime kind as that 
which origimlly caused it but also over other ideas which 
excite similar feelings B) this means the feeling niav 
become a connecting link between ideas of different lands " 

There vou have an authoritative statement of the hoa. 
3nd the u/ij and vou now know — whatever the nature of 
5 our research for new ideas — the one and onlv pnmarv 
secret is an interest that amounts to love Once )ou 
possess this )ou ought to press forward towards success with 
■ever) hope and confidence Testimonies are found in un 
expected quarters \esterdaj I opened the pages of an 
oldish book on Plulosoph'^ and Religion and the author 
told me that ‘great moral discoveries are made not so 
much bj supeciot intellectual povver as bv superior interest 
m the subject matter (*) 

Consider, for a rnoinem, the function of lov e in religion 
^nd as a faulit) in soaal relationships Old statements 
about religion often contain principles which deepl) con 
,cern the life of the mind — )our mind and mine-— all minds 
Here is one I reproduce onl> the principle Thou shaft 
jove with all th) heart, and witli all th) -soul and with 
all ih) mind ’ This is called the first law of religion It 
is also the first law of psychology — that is for mental health 
and pTosperit) Disob^icnce of the said law fills the con 
suiting rooms of die psychoanalysts in New York, London 
and other capital aties Disobedience also causes mental 
^rustratlo^ and failure 

^\^lat IS the secret of being a good niixer^ It is not an 
jexplanation to say that a man is made that vvay, although 
on die surface it is a passable answer He is a good mixer 
iiecaiise he has a liking for people and this liking will make 


fs) Philosophy end Religion by H Ra'hdall 
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him a belter judge of human nature than i$ the man who 
hates folks generallj, or is loftily indifferent to them In 
all matters that involve judgment — sucli as the likelihood of 
success in a neu popular enterprise, or the right opinion 
about another man — a true and deep interest in human 
nature is an indispensable qualification Bagshot, a skilful 
commentator on men and affairs acutely remarks that 
*‘it IS a great part of worldly wisdom to recognise other 
kinds of cleverness than your own One of the greatest 
mistakes you can make is to think a man is stupid because 
he is not clever in your v.ay <0 The genuine lover of 
mankind — like Abraham Lincoln — is prepared to live and 
let live’ , and he possesses also the instinct for sound govern 
ment Lincoln was neighboutly in the widest sense and 
Its effects on his thought and action are evident everywhere 
Do you know who wrote these words Love never 
wTongs a neighbour’ ' It was Saul of Tarsus, in the 
personality of St Paul (Moffatts translation of Rom 
13.10) But tfut meaning is only liaJf the story The 
neighbour, in response to interest — and ihe respect vvhicli 
goes with It — places himself on your side The world is 
vMth vou Is not chat what you want^ 

GENIUS AS INTEREST PLUS 

In mv talks witli men of all nationalities I have found 
this gospel of love and intellect was not .at first acceptable 
They could not see it, and they had to be convinced 
But the final assembling of evidence did at last overcome 
tlieir scruples One of the converting influences was the 
fact that genius itself is founded in love Study the careers 
of Darwin, Newton, Wallace and Edison, to choose only 


(t) Comments of Bagshot p 12S 
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four and )oii find that the} purMicd their aims uah all 
the ardour of lovers So do successful inventors and men 
of business John ^Vanamak.e^ loved liis store vvitli pro 
found affection and this was large!) responsible for his 
commercial acumen as well as for the islhetic side of his 
venture for he was an artist and sought beaut) as well as 
profit 

Genius is the abilit) to grasp whit is cssentnl in all 
things and this abilit) — so sajs in) authorit)(>) — is the 
deepened interest, the love of tlic object, for to none other 
than genius do the essential qualities show themselves 
GocUic held the same conviction and evpressed it m terms 
which are worth recording He WTOte JB) ill will and 
hatred a mans observation is limited to the Surface of 
things Lven Uiough these qualities be accompanied b) a 
keen perception Out if tlie latter goes hand m hand with 
goodwill and love, it is able to penetrate into the heart 
of man and the world ' (») 

The reader need not trouble much about the word 
genius If a man has it, the evidence cannot long be 
hidden But he should certaml) ask himself whether he 
has love for anything in the form of a passionate interest 
If he has he is certain to make an advance, and he will 
never be devoid of new ideas His mind and emotions 
will be motivated b) a stimng curiosit) His ever) da) 
will be a day of questions but not alwa)s of questions and 
answers A good thing, too These dela)ed answers keep 
his mind at concert pitch The) prevent a drop in the 
power of interest 


(i) Tflrck The Man of Genius, p 456 

(") Criltasms, Reflecltons and Maxims Tr by Ronnfeldt 
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THE GOOD MIXER’S VALUE 
Fletcher Durell, in lus Fundamental Sources of Efficiency, 
gi\es a good deal of space to what he calls externality This 
rather long but useful word means, m substance, worldly 
wisdom, that is, not onl} a knowledge of human nature 
but of tlie total surroundings in tvhich it disports itself 
“The other fellow is no stranger 

To get new ideas it is a great advantage, in ever) way, 
to be a good externalist Let us suppose that on the table 
before you is tlie model of a new article One question 
about It IS Will It sell?' Only the man with market 
knowledge can say But he must also be well acquainted 
with men and women, especially the kind of people to 
whom the new article is expected to appeal 
You, yourself, may be deeply in love with this new thing, 
and, for that reason it is wise to be on your guard lest 
you should form a falsely hopeful opinion of !ts sales pros- 
pects The one safe guide is an intimate knowledge of 
what the public wants 

Again, if your nevs idea, whatever its nature is to create 
a demand in England for a certain article which has sold 
well in America, you will find it necessary to understand 
the working of the English mind before you lay out or 
tn to get other people to Jay out, considerable sums of 
monev in preparation for the campaign The same condi 
lions are demanded’ for the sale of a new article in Amenca, 
one that has done well in England 
A new belt for trousers which has had a boom m U S A 
will not necessarily boom in Britain, mainly because 
Britons prefer to use braces or suspenders Nevertheless, 
afteewar conditions, which may dispense with waistcoats 
(vests) might possibly open up a market for the already 
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successful belt Or it might not You have to make every 
enquiry before investing your money 

HOW OTHER PEOPLE HELP 

But, you ask, how does m intimate knowledge of the 
way people think and feel, and of the world they live in 
help me to get new ideas^ There are several ansv\ers to 
that question Here is the first Ninety five per cent of 
any kind of success depends on your knowledge of, and 
sympathy with, other |>eople You need their support, 
and unless you know their mentality, you do not know how 
to act More than that you fail to get their response 
Alfred Adler, the Viennese psychologist of international 
fame declared that the failure of the individual to adjust 
himself to the conditions of life’* was responsible for many 
evils, indeed, he continued lifes failures are all e\jmples 
of lack of interest m others The severe isolationist is 
not usually m a position to get new ideas — m fact he 
separates himself from all the sources of suggestion, of 
friendly communion, and of profitable exdiange of opinion 
Why do we find engineers producing medic.iI inveiiuons’ 
lawyers becoming responsible for big guns of a type not 
previously thought possible’ ind non meclianical men 
introducing spinning raacliines’ These men did not spend 
their time in their own immediate circle They travelled 
outside It They talked with people. everyvshere They 
kept their eyes open and their minds alert Then, one 
day , some of the facts so gained clicked in the brain and 
suggested startling developments 

LEADERSHIP AND SOUND JUDGMENT 
Now for the second answer The old exhortations which 
we used to hear in the davs of our youth contained sound 
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ps)cholog}* and therefore sound sense One ^vas Thou 
shall love ih> neighbour as tti}self In modem parlance 
Don’t cuhisaie aversions from people Be uilereslcd 
That wa) lie happiness and success ’ Further, it makes 
other people an essential element of ourselves — in every 
possible wa^ We jointly become parts of a great soaal 
whole This is the secret of that superlative good judgment 
vvhich has marked the conduct of leaders in commerce and 
the professions, the) knevv human nature because thev had 
a bvjng share in it Listen these rtien vvere shrewd as 
well as svmpathetic for the) knew that b) mtimac) with 
other people the\ uould reap uhat they hod twt soun 

\Vhen the daughter of Sir Walter Scott objected, to some 
thing because (she said) * it. was vulgar’ her father asked. 
Do }ou know the meaning of the word vulgar} It is only 
common nothing that is common except wickedness, can 
deserve to be spoken of with contempt That is the note 
to strike As if )ou said I am a man. nothing human 
should escape mv notice or fail to engage m) s)7npathetic 
reflection The isolationist is a loser all the time 

YOU NEED A CHANGE 

Doctors often prescribe a cliange of air, and of scene, 
as beneficial for the bod) For the mind, toq A 
ps)clvologi5i could offer the same counsel to the candidate 
for new ideas Hoffding, the Danish ps)cliologist, sup- 
ported the plea of one of his counti^men for the service 
of new impressions in the promoting of new thoughts He 
compares the human mind tlius favoured, with that 
clieinical state which has a lendenc) to enter into new 
combinations 

Tl’fi iiud o£. chaq-^e li tujt. sn icapatticvc 
Itself You can feel the thnll of fresh feeling in )our 
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sjsteiii mennl ind ph)ijcal as )ou visit ilie English Lakes, 
or the C itskills or see the moonlight on the desert in 
Arizona or \ou ma) nchieve simil ir results hs anahsing the 
life of lirge tines London Edinburgh \es^ \oik San 
Francisco Rome Actual)) one need not go so far afield 
A brief tram journe) ma) take )oi! to the rocks on the 
seasliore or to the foothills barel) in hour lua) — ind new 
ideas begin to take shape because the external scene has 
provided tlie senses and the mind with a neu atmosphere 
To ill rciders who mistaken!) avoid human contacts 
and thcreb) sustain incalculable losses of ever) kind I 
would commend these lines from Walt Whitman I do 
not agree with his slights on Nature, but I like the wannth 
of Ins attitude t<1 man in the mass 

Kecft ioiir iplendtd siUnl tun 
Keep sour woods O Kolure, and Hie quiet 
places li) the uoods 

Keep your fields of clover and timothy and 
sour cornfields and orchards. 

Keep the blossoming buckwheat fields where 
the Ninth month bees hum 
Give me faces and streets — pve me these 

phantoms incessant and endless along the Irottoirs 
let me see new ones ewry day~4et me hold 
new ones by the hand every day' 

Give me the shores and wharfs heavy— 

• fringed uith black ships' 

O such for me' O an intense life, full to 
repletion and vaned’ 

People, endless, streaming with strong 
voices passions, pageants' 

THE CALL TO REALISM 

There is a passage from the old Book which in this con 
nection is of the utmost value It pa)s a certain tribute to 
what might be called a knowledge of things as the) are 
‘The clnldren of this world are wiser m their generation 
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than the children of light As if to sa) this that you 
can so abstract yourself from the life of your fello^\s as 
to lose touch uith the realities of everyday existence con 
sequently the worldly wise to that extent ha\e a wisdom 
which excels that of the pure idealist Isn t it so^ The 
remedy is to become a good externalist without forsaking 
ideal principles That is one of the roads to the metropolis 
of new ideas 

CONCENTRATION IS EASY IF f 

There is no real difficulty in knowing what concentration 
IS in Itself It is a state of focused attention m whicli the 
whole mind is engaged It is not a separate faailty like 
memoq or imagination True the ability to fix the mind 
on any stthjecf saj a diess problem or how to master a 
smoky chimney can be called a mental power but as such 
it IS no more tlian the complete use of the nnnd as a whole 
Mind wandering is failure to place the attention on any 
one thing except for a moment or two As a bad mental 
habit It IS due not merely to intellectual dullness or slow 
ness Many intelligent and quickwitted people make a 
like failure owing to a son of kmk in their inmds which 
unless corrected by mental training will always desirm 
most of their efficiency as discoverers {>) If you are a mind 
vsanderer unable to concentmte for even a brief penod of 
tune you had better go into training at once using the 
hints oflererl to you in this section 

IMMOVABLE ATTENTION? 

\gain concentraietl attention is not neccssarih im 
movable attention like fixing your thoughts on a diamond 
a beetle a Chinese vase or a business proposition and 
iieier ansihing else for the space of half an hour As a 


(i) l^rd Pa* r eld t MeU adj ef Social Siudy p 32 
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matter of fact such fixedness is impossible, but man> people 
have got it into their heads that concentration is an un 
changing mental stare Quite wrong Real concentration 
IS a free movement of the mind within a chosen and 
prescribed area 

Let us take such an aren It consists of a problem how 
and where to bu) a new Hwh mower To settle the matter 
)ou have to go into )our finances, inspect catalogues, com 
pare competing claims, and make a decision Here is the 
diagram — 



The prescribed area is marked b) a circle and the four 
crosses stand for the four items claiming jour attention 
You may change from monc> matters to the reputation of 
a maker of mowers or you may give your attention to the 
merits of some bits of raecbanisra m one of the outfits, but 
in thifse clianges you would not be mind wandering — ^you 
would be concentrating, inasmuch as your whole mind is 
fixed on the varying aspects of tlie problem But if you 
suddenly veered off to H O which is outside the circle, you 
would be mind wandering indeed For H O is a concert 
at which you are to sing Tlie song will demand full 
consideration later, but not now It is a kind of mental 
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sin lo gi%e the concert an) the attention whicli )Ou 
hue a\oued belongs to the latm mower 

\ou need not eni) other men their ability to gi\e atten 
non to seieral matters at the same time Lord kelvm 
could dictate one letter write another by hand and carry 
on a discussion with Ins assistant all at once («) This is 
a special gift 

POLITICS CHESS TENNIS 

It IS instructive to hear what has been said by men worth 
listening to W E Gladstone used various external 
methods to assist the powers of attention For mstancCr 
lie had four desLs in his office One for correspondence 
one for affairs of State one for literary purposes and a 
private one for lus classical and other studies He seems 
to have believed in atmospheres as essential factors and 
as developed by associations with place and circumstance 

Alekhine worlds chess champion could tell us a great 
deal about concentration but so far as I know he has not 
vet done so As a Russian who did not accept Bolshevism 
he was arrested and thrown into jail Trotsky came to see 
him They plaved a game together Alekhine concen 
trated to sucli effect that he completely outclassed Trotsky 
— a rather bold move when it is remembered that the 
defeated man had then the power of life and death 
Alekhine in later years won the great prize of Master 
Player but he grew careless and lost it only to regain it 
bv closer concentration in which no smoking and no alcohol 
played a part 

Take sport Fred Perry avers tliat concentration needs 
is mucli acquiring as a forehand drive or a powerful smash 


{]) Tl e Jrnentor p Sd By H ^laPord Ilaifiel I PhD 
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The diainpion of the future must have mental drill " 
Golf has been said to fae 80% imagination Maybe, but 
one his to fi\ the attention on the 30b in hand in order 
to get the imagination into action Moreover experience 
tenches that in good golf voii think of one thing it a time 
Tint calls for the v\hole mind 

INTEREST AND THE SECRET 

Has concentration a secret? It ins quite a number of 
secrets, so called But ihe greatest of them is iJiteiestO) 
Just love )our subject vvith an ardent affection and 5011 will 
be able to focus )our attention on it at anj time Inventors 
and researdi workers seldom have an) dtdicuUies with 
failure of concentration, often the 24 hour dav is not long 
enough to do all the) have planned to do 

Mark this it is not concentration, as stidi, wiiidi brings 
results All it does is to enable }ou to get the best out 
■of )our abilities and )Our knowledge Great abilit) makes 
for concentration, but concentration in itself does not make 
g;reat abiliC) even though mental abiht) is improved If 
)our powers are slender, )ou cannot expect to equal the 
output of men and women who are talented, and who have 
had exceptional opportunities But )0u can realise )our 
programme if it is not ambitious be)ond )our capabilities, 
for It must be admitted thit in quite a number of cases 
moderate powers plus concentration have done better work 
than talent that is not so well organised So high an 
aiithonl) as the lite Dr James Ward said that ven 
inferior talents combined with decision and steadiness of 
purpose continuall) turned out superior in the race for 
life ”(») 


ihe present wuers Secret of ConcentTalion (Harper) 
( 1 ) Psychology Applied to Cducatron p 8 
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The truth uould seem to be this that focused attention 
cah do many things but not eteryihing Concentration of 
effort uill not make you a mathematiaan if you have no 
gift whatever in that direction but it uill enable you to 
understand the processes far better tlian if you gate them 
butterfly attention In general i\ork hopefully for lo\e 
and concenimion can lake you a long wav Sucli is the 
nature of the world of thought that focused attention acts 
like a magnet attracting other tacts and ideas similar to the 
one whicli is in the mind at the moment 

THE Q AND A METHOD 

Concentration *is already intimated has us 7nethods 
One of them is the Q and A that is question and answer 
The answers may not be forthcoming immediately but 
that IS not the point The point is to be able to as} good 
questions and these usually come from dose reflection 
They concern the subject both in us pans and as i whole 
And when \ou have pondered for long periods without 
result you may be conscious of imtabiluy a mood whicb 
occasionally causes a man to form rash decisions sudi as 
an attempt to force the mind to a conclusion Far better 
IS it to turn to another subject and a.ait Platt and Baker 
in their in>estig3tions found that scientists got their best 
ideas when the mind was not consciously directed to the 
problem This tallies with the \iew of Souriau previoush 
referred to namely that it rarely happens that the 
ideas we find ar& preasely tliose we have been seeking 
^Ve find our ideas most often by digression 
I would not say most often but sotnettmes If the fact 
were as staled by Souriau one might as well not concentrate 
IS 30 iuw the jrujjd jp wander aj jis own sn-eei tyj}} 

so long as u kept somewhere near the subject under con 
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sideration Obviouslj, this would be a sort of controlled 
mind wandering, and as such it is bound to be inferior to 
efficient concentration 

WILLIAM JAMES ON RESULTS 

Once more in what way does concentration of itund 
promote the getting of new ideas^ I like William James's 
answer to this question better than any other He says 
that among the advantages are these better perception, 
better powers of distinguishing, and better memory (0 
Possibly these declarations do not tell the reader evactlj 
what he wants to know, and m words to which he 
IS accustomed I venture, therefore, on this paraphrase 
that concentration enables a man to see farther into 
what looks like a brick wall, to see more things than 
many sec. to “spot" dillerences among a lot of similarities, 
to remember what he sees, and by means of this combrna 
tion of activities, to get new concepts, t e new ideas 
Power to concentrate the mind is truly a wortli while ability. 

You have seen searchlights probe the sky at night time 
They pause for a few seconds to inspect a cloud and then 
move hithei and thither as they look intently for enemy 
planes Some men’s minds act in that way There is 
nitcnsc concentration for a brief moment, then a movement 
elsewhere, perhaps to an entirely different subject Nobody 
will deny tint some good results can accrue from this kind 
of attention, but how much better the outcome would be 
with an observation tint is orgiiiiscd 

V,OU HAVE AN IMAGINATION— OF SORTS 
When you hear the word ima^tnahon mentioned, what 
do you think of’ A lot of people either think of poetry 


(i) J'rinctpUs of PsycfiolOf;}. \ol 1. |> 421 
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or of being ill Others think of calflove, and a few con 
tr.ist imagination with realit) Shakespeare s words come 
to mind — those about the lunatic, the lover and the poet 
being of imagination all compact ’ He did not intend 
It to be a scientific statement but there was a penetrating 
truth m u 

• Tliroughout Its long histor) the word imagination has 
gathered round it a number of false impressions, among 
wlucli IS this tJiat onl) poets can be tnil) imaginative 
Ribot, in his Creative imagiiialton has shown that there 
is a real exercise of this power in the mind of every man, 
more or less, the business magnate who controls large 
enterprises, and the small man who supplies the grocery 
needs of a tin> village, the carpenter who builds a staircase 
round a corner, arid the farmer who arranges rotation of 
crops, must fall back on imagination if they are to succeed 
An inventor needs imagination just as mucli as a Poet 
Laureate who desires to set forth the miracle of Dunkirk 

For this tcflson it might be desirable to glance at die 
way in which imagination works, but we must forego that 
undemkiVig The subject is as vast as it is entertaining, 
but our present aim is practical only Still, it vCould be 
possible to give some indication of the mind at work in this 
connection 

HOW IMAGINATION HANDLES FACTS ' 

A great man) )eacs Dr Alfred Cook neatl) codihed 
.1 few of the inodes whicli imagination used in its handling 
of facts 

(a) Impossible degree comes first When Jupiter is in 
Greece he has ejes which can see events that take 
pi’ace III finfj 
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(b) Then there comes action that is unnatn)all\ slou or 
fast You ha\e only to recall )our readmcf of the 
Arabian Wights and the stor> of Aladdin s magic 
lamp 

(c) Again imagination makes size infinitely small or 
laige Think of Swifts Lilliputians and Brobdmg 
nagians 

(d) Objects and living things are invested with proper 
ties they could not possess Thus Aesop s babies 
gi\e an impossible mentality to animals 

(e) Causes and effects are disarranged, as m the storj of 
Rip Van Winkle 

(f) Impossibles are united, as in the case of the Splunv 
ishich embodies several forms of animal life 

These are mamlj connected with literature An inventors 
imagination works on different lines He lias to discover 
vva)s and means for acliteving certain ends as when 
Stephenson sought a particular method of using steam for 
propulsion 

fortunately it is not necessaiy to understit^d all the 
secrets of imagination tn order to be able to produce new 
ideas an) more than it is necessaiy to know tiie chemistry 
of digestion before you can digest a beef steik 

THE ORfCIN OF NEW IDEAS 

How do we get ideas? In many ways of course but he 
would be a presumptuous fellow who pretended that he 
knew the secrets of every one Nevertheless it is fisamting 
to tnce idea origins even though the ideas themselves may 
not be of outstanding importance One morning I read 
in the newspaper that Hitler in a speech had made a 
declaration on foreign policy He said Tins is definitely 
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nn hsi (cMiiori*ii dcttiani] IJnt %ciitmicm iccinctl 
familiar wimc!tn\^ and I pmitipth t illnl him a liar 
1 goi out (he alla^ and bc^ati u» «tuU I luojic m view of 
Nan actJMtio c\cn^>lic:e I felt «uic ilut Hitler sought 
vorld dmniiiaiinn and that lie hid not %et nude hii h%< 
temtnnal dimand jmi then a futirral {uv'o.I ln^ 



ADOLF HITLER 


IVom IMO 

n«i > 

77ii* i» dffrtiidr my li» 
dfT'jrwJ (or Tmitom 
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Matuige/ncrit, hns taken this \cry step He ^vrltes — 

Make a list of twentj or more inijjoninc articles 
used in )oiir business, uriting the names as the) occur 
to )ou, sMihout seeking ans special ordex but number 
mg from one to tx\ent\ or upisard to the end of )Out 
list Then mentall) stud) No 1 and No Z What 
are the relations betxxeen them? Hon does one affect 
the other^ In nhai tva) can the relations be 
improxcd^ 

Similarl) stud) No 1 and each number on )our 
list, then No 2 with cacli folloixing number, and 
so on 

A noted ps)cliologist (Dr Llnicr Gates) claims by 
■^tlus method to have thought of tnveniions nlilcli have 
brmight him man) thousands of dollars 
Ilut there is another aspect to he considered Noting men, 
fired vxilh enthusiasm, and dul) impressed by the dramatic 
thrills of success in unaguntive enterprises are apt to forget 
tlut there is often a Ceaiful amount of drudgery to be gone 
through hopefull) and patienti) In carr)ing out the 
comparisons and the enquiries just suggested there xvill be 
periods of uearirtess, charged sometimes ivith questions like 
■ What s the use^ ’ or inducing reinaiks like, Pifllel” and 
* Rot I ’ ^ But s ilvation and success come onl) to those who 
endure to the end Besides, vxhy should a biilhaiit result 
be easy"} Darwin’s e-vpenments on enrth ixorins covered 
txxentynme )ear5 

PROF LAIRD’S COUNSEL 

Professor Donald A Laird s counsel on 11 ays To Get 
Ideas IS xer) sound, but it calls for the industrious effort 
to which I have just referred He writes — (i) 


(i) In loi/r Life (New \orJi.) Reproduced in the Rinders Digt: 
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1 Seardi for iioponant general rules and put them to 
work 

2 Criticise }our old ideas 

3 Desise improvements m same duly routine sudi as 
dressing and then try to figure out hou similar 
changes could apply in your daily work 

4 Seek ns many friends as possible whose field of work 
is different from ^our own 

5 Leain to direct your daydretmmg in a D iih 
Rambling Thought Hour relaxation helps inductive 
thought 

5 Learn to dtiect your daydicnming in i Daily 
own business but learn something about the other 
fellow s too 

PICTURES OF IMAGINATION AT WORK 

In The Literature of Business edited by Professors 
Sniinders nnd Creek there is nn abundance of reference to 
ihis subject including an nriiclc by the present writer on 
The Use of Imagination in Business Robert R Updegrafl 
has contributed a useful chapter on Imagination in 
Selling His first instance deals with a new idea which 
consisted of the simple process of sawing up shoes m the 
front window of a shoe store in Boston The buzz saw 
went Zing and a new pair of shoes like those sold in the 
store was sharply cut in two and held up to die observers 
eyes Good materials said the crowd Then there was 
another Zing and a pair of slices from a competing firm 
was displayed Not so good — we can see they re not 
Saw mg shoes became a city sight and* of course the shoe. 
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Matiagement ha^ taken this \ery step He writes — 

Make a list of twent) or more important articles 
used in )our business writing the names as the) ocair 
to )ou "Without seeking anj special order but number 
ing from one to twent) or uptvaid to the end of )our 
Ust Then meniall) stud) No 1 and No 2 \Vhat 
are the relations betucen them’ Hou does one affect 
the other^ In what wa) can the relations be 
iinprov ed5 

Sirnilarl) stud) No I and each number on )oiir 
list then No 2 with each following number and 
so on 

A noted ps)clioIogisi (Dr Elmer Gates) claims b) 
•"^tlus method to have thought of inventions whicli have 
brought him man) thousands of dollars 
But there is anotlier aspect to be considered Voung men 
hred with enthusiasm and dtil) impressed b) the dramatic 
thrills of success in imagimtive enterprises are apt to forget 
that there is often a tearful amount of drud^erv to he gone 
through liopefull) and paiicntl) In cnrr)ing out the 
comparisons ind the enquiries just suggested there will be 
periods of weariness charged sometimes with questions like 
What s the use’ or inducing remarks like Piffle! and 
Rot' But sihation and success come onl) to those who 
endure to the end Besides wli) should a biilltani result 
be cat)? Darwins experiments on earth worms covered 
twent) nine )ears 

PROF LAIRD S COUNSEL 

Professor Donald A Laird s counsel on Six llays To Get 
Ideas IS vci) sound but it calls for the industrious effort 
to which I have just referred He writes — (0 


(i) In lor Life (New Sork) Rc} rod iced m ihc Urn Icrs I) f »t 
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1 Searcli for important general rules and put them to 
\sork 

2 Criticise )our old ideas 

3 Devise improsemenis in some dail) routine sucli as 
dressing, and then try to figure out hou similar 
changes could appl) in )our daily t^ork 

4 Seek as many friends as possible uhose field of s\ork 
IS different from your own 

5 Learn to direct \our day dreaining in a Dnilv 
Rambling Thought Hour relaxation helps inducti\c 
thought 

5 Learn to direct your day-dreaming in a Duly 
own business, but learn something about the other 
fellow s, too 

PICTURES OF IMAGINATION AT WORK 

In rhe Literature of liiistness, edited by Professors 
Siiinders and Creek there is an abundance of reference to 
ihis subject, including an article b% the present wnter on 
7 he Use of Imagination tn Businesi Robert R Updegraff 
has contributed a useful chapter on ' Imagination in 
Selling ’ His first instance deals with a new idea whicli 
consisted of the simple process of sawing up shoes in the 
front window of a shoe store in Boston Tlie buzz saw 
w ent Zing and a new pair ol shoes like those sold in the 
^lQ^e was sharply evil in two, and held up to ilie observers 
eyes ‘ Good materials ’ said the crowd TTien there was 
.inothcr Zing, and a pair of shoes from a competing firm 
was displayed Not so good — we can see they're not’ 
Sawing shoes became a aty sight, and, of course, the shoe 
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sawers reaped a harvest — all over the LUiinti) i.xpensue;’ 
Maybe But the crowd rightly reasoned that a htm vshich 
would dare such expensive advertising must be \er) sure of 
the quality of its goods They weie sure And the public 
said, Well buy here Naturally and incviiabl) 

A COPY WRITER'S ORIGINALITY 

All originality does not lead to inventions of a technical 
or practical kind, so let us glance at imagination as ii 
functions in other fields of action 

We are not thinking of i>oetr> and painting or any 
other of the fine arts, but of those departments of our life 
in which imagination Ins full scope, ahhoiigh at first siglit 
we might not think so There is imagination, for instance, 
in Shelley’s lines on the lark, but there is also imagination 
in the design of a book cover, or the dressing of a window 
display Admittedly, the imaginitne function of the poet 
has a significance which is liiglier than tliat of everyday 
utilities, indeed, uc expect a quality in all contributions 
to the ideal winch is bound to lie aiiscnt front articles th it 
more or less serve our leal needs Hence, m the pages 
immediately following wc have oUered some instances of 
imagination at work on dilfcreni levels 

Some advertising agent in London asked his artist and 
copy writer to draw up an advertisement for Cliarlcs 
Chaplin’s Modern Times Probably a good many sugges 
tions presented themselves but the one on page 67 was 
fiinlly chosen (0 


(i) It was scilt to tliL present writer wiilioui any indication of iIk 
ncwsuajicr in vsltidt it appeared thus prcvcnimg me from matins i 
siuiaDle acknowledgment 
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NEWS IMAGINATIVELY HANDLED 
Ver) clc'crl) the meciianisins of ihc picture itself nere 
used to suggest ( Inphns features indeed uiih only sesen 
pieces the artist Ins managed to consc) the face and to give 
It a distinct and characteristic impression 
Take a different case \ reporter in New \ork is svriting 
the account of a Sunday morning failure of the elesator 
sersict due to the walk out of J6D00 opentors Most 
of the people Ined twenty or ihirt) stories above street 
level and had to walk up then walk down again He 
wondered whether it was possible to accentuate this fearful 
siair-cltjnbmg and descending by a simple diagram He 
got his idea and headed his news paragraphs thus — 


Up And They 



F ashion kBLL New Yorkers living on wealthy 
Wesiside returned from diurch >esterdaj to find 
that 16 000 lift operators bad walked out while thej 
were at worship 

To reacli their homes — most of them tivent) and 
thirty storeys above street level — the) had to \ alk up 
a corresponding number of flights of stairs 
The liftmen are demanding more pay and shorter 
hours 


It was both simple and effective 
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MICE AND MENINGITIS 

It IS always interesting to discover how certain 
investigators get the notions which caused them to begin a 
systematic enquiry Here is one instance from the medical 
world A man of 46 was admitted to a London Hospital 
suffering it was belieied from influenza As a matter of 
fact he had meningitis The doctors studied his case closely 
and they found that he had a few days previously cleaned 
out a shed heavily overrun with mice The question then 
arose had mice anything to do with causing the disease? 
It did not sound possible or probable — at first In fact it 
\s*vs Gikvvhted to raise a sceptical smile 

But they rcsohed to experiment They found that fluid 
removed from the patient s spine killed the mice into whicli 
it was injected burpnsel They were now on the track of 
a discovery More experiments folloued with both humans 
and animals as subjects The final results hive proved 
that mice irc the cause of meningitis i disease which has 
nvaged sei ports ships irmv bamcks ind sdiools for 
nearly i century 

RUST: DEBTS REBUILT CITIES 

If we nuy judge from a report m The People (London) 
1 certain phter called Hirry Webb is to make a fortune out 
of his discovery of a way to abolish rust America it is said 
Ins offered him £3 000 000 for his formuli and rights Tlie 
Nitional Physical Laboratory conducted a series of tests 
for three weeks on steel bars — equal to 42 years of actual 
weir — ^yet no signs of rus» «Juld bc traced 

How did he get the idda^ From his long experience as 
1 phter and by addressing penetrating enquiries into that 
experience asking ^Vhy this? and Why that? His father 
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ii)(i his graiulfnilicr iscrc phicrs (>c(oi{. Itini cotisc(]iicn(h 
the inner siatc of mei ih niul iheir sinfaccs would appear 
to hasc hern as fimilnr and iniimtu as his ossn ho<is 

llierc IS sen liule in hie ulnth raiinot be handled 
iniaginatiscls if ncctls he lor insiance a phoiognphei 
had a large number of debts on his booV.s debts tint sserc 
in most eases ouiiig h\ people who could well afford to 
discharge their ohhgatiotis S<a ai last he dcstscd a plan 
of action Outside the shop he pm i large show ease 
coiltauung iwenis four caliinct photographs uitli their 
backs to liie street Ilie caption tindemeaih read — - 

riic aboic arc ihc photographs of 24 prominent 
Citizens of this town Unless the amounts oning an 
j>ud b) the hrst prox the photographs Mill he laced to 
the street 

Ilie photographer got his motics iinmcdMiih but he lost 
must of his customers (*> 

Vrdmccts null imagmation arc hard at uork on the after 
Mar problem of bombed cities sshicii in main parts need 
rebuilding Should advantage be taken of this abnormal 
situation,, arising out of war damage to construct a London 
on vastl) improved hnes^ Alread) scJiemes cml)od)ing 
roof air ports air<ondiiioncd pavements new traffic relief 
roads shopping streets tuo stones up parking places below 
bomb proof basements numerous indoor recreational 
centres together with man} other modern suggestions are 
being discussed One wonders what the new London the 
new Coventr) and the new ri)ntomh will be like when the 
best imaginations have had their wa} 


/^llaindon JJiiifv Tel^qbh v Momity'Jat/ J^nl .W" 
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EXERCISING IMAGINATION 

One of the easiest and most natural methods of giMng 
the imagination a httle exercise is by using the If this 
then what> type of question People living in war areas 
had to say If my business and my house are bombed out 
what IS my plan of action? Usually they did not wait for 
the bombs They planned before the bombers came But 
that bit of planning was a tense affair and imagination had 
1 busy time of it — at first Later it was all preparati\e 
action 

The If senes embraces all kinds of enquiries and you 
can add \o\\t own queries to the list 

THE "WHAT WOULD YOU DO? " QUESTIONS 

(1) If the totally unexpected happens and you found 
yourself out of a job — wlnt would be your first 

* step? 

(2) If the corporation in wlncli you had imested your 
funds became insohent what could you do to sa\c 
somctliiiig out of the wreck? 

(3) If Saul of Tarsus had been talked out of going 
to Damascus what would ha\e happened to 
Christianit> r 

(4) If Chnng Kai Mick had not resisted Japan for six 
years (up to 1943) what would now be the condition 
of Middle and Eastern Asia^ 

(5) If \ou were seued b\ detecii\c-s and diargcd with -i 
graNC enme? or 

(6) If you found yourself in a distant city without funds 
of any sort what would you do’ 
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Further and more technical efforts can be stimulated by 
obtaining and using a List of Needed Inventions Select 
1 comparative!) simple need and try to imagine a method 
of supplying it One of the easiest ways to begin is to 
apply your \ its to the production of a plan for some house 



hold utensils The advintage lies in being able to deal 
with the thing from ever) point of view )ou do not have 
to journe) here and there and bu\ this and tint to the 
Mine extent as in more ambitious inventions ^ou will 
not hesitate to draw up a careful plan It will iielp you 
m every way 
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There is further scope jn such exercises as that given 
below The Dispatch (London) published this 

miiml picture with a comment consisting of two words 
intended to indicate the remark of one of the dogs to 
the other Wliit remirk would ^•ou put into the mouth 
of the dog on the right hand judging from hts expression 
and his action^ 


TEST YOUR IMAGINATION ON THESE PROBLEMS 

(1) When Hugh Massingham wrote a book on how to 
discover the Nfasses and how to get to know them the 
question arose as to the title he should use Getting to 
Know the Masses would have been too baie and bald to 
ittract attention Stiddenl) he recalled his thoughts 
at the start of his enterprise and how he had decided that 
he could not go slumming in a top hat and wearing spats 
Nor could he wear a well tailored suit These reflections 
gave him the clue Can >ou guess the title from this hint’ 

Put on )our thinking cap See what }ou can do 
Invent a title of some sort Tlien look on page 78 for the 
actual title chosen b) Mr Massingham 

(2) \ou have a little niece five jears of age and not 
finding the kind of to) )ou wanted for her )ou decide to 
make a to) How would )OU set about it? 

(3) 1£ )ou like hisfor) here is an Exercise in arranging 
new possibilities Alfred Nojes asks Wliat if Cleopatra s 
nose had been an inch shorter^ What if Napoleon had 
been feeling better on the morning of Waterloo^ 
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(4) IE you were asked to explain the picture of the two 
cats, and the “cackle" below what would jou say? (See 

P-— ) 

(5) Professor Hans von Ventig claims that four 
o'clock in the daytime is the hour for domestic catastrophes, 
also the hour at which all great revolutions have started 



' If I wer« you I’d dsmand a bfood 
lest" 


How would )ou deal with this claim, whether >ou agree 
or disagree? 

(6) If )ou think that imagination is a flimsy faculty try 
to solve the following problem. 

A is a man who spends £5 at a race meeting 
B spends £5 at a missionary meeting. 

C spends £5 on welfare work in a down town 
district. ^ 

D spends £5 — a first payment — in trying to revene 
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the will of his old aunt who has left her money in 
trust for her parrot 

Estimate, if you can, the comparative salue of these four 
actions 

Lastl), I would draw attention to the method of develop- 
ing imagination used b) Dr E E Slosson and Dr June 
Downe) in their \olume entitled P/ots and PersonalUtes 
A 7iexi> method of Testing and Tfatnmg the Creative 
Imagination The book is now over twenty years old. but 
It IS still the best of us kind The authors take a Personal" 
like this from, saj, the London Times — 

Let it be knoun to the ladies (f) ivith ugly lap-dog 
m Haymarket, 1120, Dec 1st, that the mere man 
through being entangled in Marcus’s lead, causing the 
"little dear'’ pain, got home safely, with the aid of 
some pins khidly given him by some of their better 
bred fellow creatures 

The idea is to imagine (!) tlie characters of the incident, 
(2) the events referred to, then (3) to write a story in which 
these imentions of the ramd shall be dramaticall) resealed 
Tfie more one gets awa) from obvious notions (like a 
waspish dialogue when the lead becomes entangled) the 
better it will be for writer, editor, and reader 

‘But we are not all of us literary aspirants,” sa)s the 
reader who is thinking out a new mucilage Agreed And 
■jet the imagimtion is the same mental power whatever the 
use to wludi It ina) be put and alUiough facility in 
plotting Persomls ’ ma) not directl) improve jour imagina 
lion for research work, it will do so indirectly, bj increasing 
speed of action, and bj showing how m the long run all 
imaginative efforts are one 
SPEED VERSUS PATIENCE 

'Patience?" jou ask Are we going to have a moral 
lecture on the old virtue that cuts no ice to-daj^ I can't 
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say as to the lecture but I tvill sax tint todax as always 
before, patience has enabled men of science ol art and 
of commerce, to perform xxonders Patience is in old and 
an exceedingly familiar xiriue, but li we ne to dispense 
with It on account of its age xxc might also tn to dispense 
XMth such old things as calendars which ne still doing 
■yeoman service and which no cynicism can set aside Tins 
condemnation of ex'ervthing that is old k too often an 
affectation 

The kind of patience required for evolxing new ideas is 
what might be called intelligent patience, not a dull, 
apathetic, or donkey like patience whidi stays pul for no 
other reason than that it has been ‘put ’ A patient fellow 
IS a man of cheerful conlidence He has faith in himself 
in his aims and in his plans, and because of this faith he 
can afford to wait The cxidence of things not seen is 
sufficiently strong to make cndmxnce comparaiixely eisy 
A THIRTEEN YEAR JOB 

Dr W D Wright, at the Iiiiperial College of Science, 
South Kensington, London, is a specialist in colour xision 
and for thirteen years he Ins xxorked on the problem of 
colour blindness Manifestly, he had a great store of 
patience — not the sullen feeling of ’ Well, I’xe got to stick 
It,” but the confident hopeful attitude of ' It will all tome 
right in due time ” 

Speaking of one Dr Wright reminds me of another man 
of the same name — Dr Joseph Wright, x\ho began life as 
a donkey boy m a quarry and ended his career as one of 
the world’s greatest philologists Patience' He had tons 
of It He once said, I have ntxei been depressed in my 
life,” a remark xxhich is on the lines of that by Henrx Poitl 
xvho claimed that he had never been discouraged 

A hoiticultural specialist xvanted to develop a iie‘V 
daffodil It takes font years to raise a daffothl from seed 
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and bring it to the flowering stage and in the case of the 
krakatOT species ten jears must elapse before four bulbs 
uill increase to one hundred Patience? Of course But 
don t forget the price $5 000 00 a bulb' 

PATIENCE AS AN INGREDIENT OF SUCCESS 

It IS just as well that the moral element should be gisen 
Its nght place at the outset for uhile some discoaeries or 
inventions or productions may not take up a great deal 
of tune others may need the toil of years A, young 
historian once asked Henia Tliomas Buckle the author of 
the History of Civili ntwii to map out the lines of research 
for a new book Tins was done and then came the further 
question Hou nuicli time will the job take — that is to 
finish It? Oh replied Buckle airily about ten or 
twelve years To begin and continue such a programme 
calls for more than knovvledge tliere must be will and 
perseverance— all that vve have summed up in the word 
patience 

Rubkm went so far as to say that on the whole it is 
patience tint makes the final difference between those who 
succeed or fad All the greatest people have tt in an 
infinite degree he said and among the less the patient 
weak one always conquers the impatient strong There is 
a couch of exaggeration here It is a pity that a value 
cannot be stated without being cither overstated or under 
stated 

I have never recognised tius virtue in Arnolds line 
which speaks of 

Sad patience too near neighbour to despair 
Tlie sort of patience 1 have seen quite often can work and 
v\ait without agonizing indeed it is for the most part 
cheerful and confident I know that there is a kind of 
dull pitiencc as industrious as it is unintelligent which 
will allow a man to continue work month after month on 
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a perfectly hopeless proposition This is not- patience at 
all It IS self deception Group Captain Wlnttle ivorked 
for many years at his jet propulsion mechanism before he 
got It perfected 

BESSEMER- MeCORMlCK NEWTON 

On the other hand. I do not agree that patience is a 
‘ humble’ virtue — something that everybody can develop 
anyi^here, at any time It is a quality which, doubtless 
has simple moral elements, but, essentially, it is the outcome 
of vision and intelligence That is why Bessemer could 
wait for long years before his process %vas valued on its 
merits, and when that time did amse he received £27000 
in one month from the sale of licences Then think of 
the patient McCormick, of Harvester fame At the end of 
ten years he had sold only seven of his reapers But there 
was nothing blind in his endurance He kuew because he 
saw . 

Reference to the methods of men of distinction is always 
instructive if not reassuring Newton said, 'I keep the 
subject constantly before me, and wait until the dawnings 
open by little and little into a full light ’* This holds good 
for any kind of investigation, the aim of whidi is to e\olve 
a nets idea Newton sought and found fliiMons but the 
Seeker after a new weedkiller, or a new anthracite stove, 
could seek and find in the same manner 

Patience, like God, is no respecter of persons The 
bottled weedkiller may be a very humble affair when 
contrasted with a great mathematical discovery, but 
patience is prepared to work as hard for the modest 
inventor as for the greatest genius in the world Patience 
finds time and opportunity for comparing one thing with 
another, for showing differences as well as similarities for 
pointing out features which have been overlooked, and for 
those tests without which there can be no certainty 

Title of Massingham book; he took off ms tie 
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CHAPTER III 

WHERE TO LOOK FOR NEW IDEAS. * 


LOOKING AND , . SEEING? 


W HERE to look’ 

Everywhere There is no sphere uhere new ideas 
are impossible 

But there are some m which jou are more likely to be 
successful than in others 


One IS the sphere m which your deepest interest lies, 
whether a trade or a profession, mechanics or art, 
adsertising, shipping, or what not 
The primar) mental condition m all researdi is what is 
known as the emotional dn\e that is the new name for 


enthusiasm — a term which seems to have almost dropped 
out of use 


When this interest is quite intense there is every reason 
to encoiirage its development Even lack of education need 
not be considered an insuperable bar, for there have been 
cases m which talent for mechanics, engineering, science, 
and ev en art, has not been accompanied by marked general 
intelligence 'll is not a matter of intelligence,” says Dr 
Stafford Hatfield ‘for a youngster, by no means bright, 
will often manipulate raedianisras, or wireless, with much 
greater skill and facility than his more intelligent elder 
brother "(0 


Generally speaking, therefore, the best chance of 
becoming a new idea producer, lies* in that region of enter 
prise you know best, indeed, it could not be otherwise If 


The inventor anh H» Worid, p ICS 
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vou know the world of electric heating and lighting and 
if >oii ire quite ignorant ibout the gear for deep sea dning. 
It IS obvious that ^ou will shine m the light and not under 
tlie'waves It is also clear tint vou must have a plentiful 
supplv of enthuMasni \oull need it 

TWO SOURCES EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL. 

There are two mam sources of originality the external 
world of fact, and the internal world of mmd In a very 
real sense the) are one, but there is an advantage in con 
sidenng them scparaiel) If the reader has been so bold as 
to conceive a plan for making a newer and cheaper artificial 
rubber, and is held up b) an unexpected dilficuU), he will 
find that he is as busy wtih tlie world of matter as he is 
with the mental powers of observation and rcneclion, and 
in the conducting of experimcnis he is not conscious of 
any dividing line between mmd and matter Both wrotk 
together towards discovery Nevertheless there are border 
lines w here one section of existence ends and another begins 

Natural gas and human nature form part of the great 
world, yet it is just as well to mark off the division between 
the two when Nature and human nature are being discussed 
as sources of ideas — and destiny I add that last word 
because I recall a story about Whistler, the artist When 
he was a candidate for a cadetship at West Point, one oral 
question he had to answer was What is silicon?’ He 
answered, “A gas” He failed In after years he mused 
to this effect ‘ If silicon had been a gas, I should now have 
been a major general’ I 

If*you or I had been in Whistler's place, such a witty 
idea might never had occurred ’to us And why not’ 
Because, in all probability, our minds are lacking in that 
easy externality to which reference has already been made 
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The material connected iMtli a projected new idea li 
•MSible The mind that thinks and plans is invisible Yet 
the' are one and thev work togetlier with one end in view. 
1 e success 


SEEK— AND FIND 

In closer detail the visible scene ina> be divided up in 
this wa) new ideas are found (a) m the subject of }Our 
special interest (b) in what )ou see and hear as jou go 
about — and this includes conversations and the Radio 
(c) m )oirr reading of newspapers, books and magazines 
No one will imagine that these sources suppl) brand new 
suggestions readt for action the) arc areas m which such 
suggestions are more Itkel) to be found than elsewhere 
But, of course, this fact does not abolish the need for 
search The best discoveries are usuall) those which he 
just beneath the surface True, a fine idea ma) come like 
a flash, seeinmglj without effort 

rfimk you tnid tins mighty sum 
Of things for ever speaking. 

That nothing of itself will come 
And ue must still be seeking^ 

^^o^dswu^th rebuked our laborious search, and so far he 
IS right . Nevertheless experience tells us that although 
noble inspirations ma) come to a poet on the mountain 
path another man who wants an inspiration for a new tea 
kettle will have to work for it — and work hard Ideas for 
improving domestic utensils are on a plane quite dillcrent 
from that on which the poet cxerases flights of imagination 
and fanc) 
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Did you ever hear the story of the Finsen light? If not, 
70U %vin be interested in a brief account of it Finsen, 
•the celebrated light cure specialist, was one summers day 
looking out of his study tvindoH He saw a cat asleep on 
the roof of a shed stretching itself and luxuriating in the 
sun The sun s shadow deepened and overtook the cat, 
whereupon the tabby arose and went farther into the sun 
light and warmth Finsen suddenly got an idea the 
benefit of light and heat together It became the slarung 
point of his famous light and heat aire The sun, the 
cat, the shade — those are the rau materials, so to speak, 
the essence of the whole matter is found in Finscn’s en 
quiring and reflective mind Without that the external 
scene could not Inve produced the merest glimmer of a 
notion about the curative effect of light and heat 

WHAT NEWSPAPERS OFFER 

Up to now I have been referring to whar might be called 
the general facts’ of our surroundings as sources of new 
ideas Let us now look a Imle more closely into facts 

You can learn a great deal from newspapers and books 
I put newspapers first In fact, I have a very high opinion 
of the educational value of a good morning paper, properly 
lead — and digested There is often much that does not 
meet the eye at first glance Shoot a few quesuons and 
you 11 get a surprise A little reflection is revealing But 
my point is this, that your motning newspaper is really a 
text book of human nature in action — what moves people, 
what drives them mad, what causes them to rebel, what 
inspires them to finer issues Things are not alviays what 
they seem ’ and your reading and reflection enable you to 
arrive at the reality as distinct from surface appearances 
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In a morning newspaper there are about twenty seven 
different departments of what ma) be called knowledge 
Here is a list — 

1 General News 

2 Politics 

3 Persons 

4 Finance 

5 Sports and Pastimes 

6 Markets and Pnces 

7 Human Nature in Action 

8 Real Estate 

9 Fashions 

10 Biography 

11 Literature 

12 Editorials 

13 Soociy Matters 


27 Advmisemenis 


Law Reports 

Science 

Art 

Music 

Drama 

Speculative Thought 

Human life stones 

Educauon 

Weather 

Raong 

Correspondeiiie 

Geography 

History 


You would value your morning newspaper more highly 
if )ou realised its intrinsic worth to )ou as a reader Few 
people irul) understand the stupendous cost of gathering 
and. Sifting news items from all quarters of the world, or 
the care and the skill and I might add the scholarslup 
exerased b) members of the editonal stalf A good morn 
mg newspaper is an encyclopaedia of planetary events 
published every twenty four hours Read your copy mtelli 
gently, and you will never lack the possibility of fertile 
suggestions^ that is if you use an enquiring mind 


THE MAGAZINE MARKET 

But the newspaper is not the only source in the shape of 
printed matter 

Watch the coming of new ideas as given in technical and 
other journals which report progress You don t w atch 
merely to get anformation You watch because the new 
idea may have direct or indirect connection with your own 
activities And you also watch events because you may 
get a brain wave of your own from the disclosures made 
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Examples^ There are scores Here is one which ) 0 U 
may have seen alread) It concerns air conditioning which 
means m popular language raaktng cold air warm and 
warm air cold making moist air dr) and dr) air moist 
also cleaning the air and if necessary putting it into 
motion An enterprising \vriier(0 has taken the trouble to 
ansner the questions Who will lose? and Who will 
gain^ b) air conditioning He has been watching new 
ideas fir^t to estimate ihem then to show how the) give 
rise to effects which in turn beget other new ideas 

As contrasted with the gamers the losers ma) be com 
pelled to branch out m new directions if thev ate to 
compensate for their loss So the WTJter places losses and 
gains side by side 


WHO WILL LOSFt 
f Drug nunufacturers who ret) 
on cntds sore throats etc 
t Cosmetic companies when dry 
skm and scalp tmiitiles are 
I mmimued 

!*■ Screen manufacturers suite 
windows will sta) closed 
|« MiVcrs of room and ceiling 
fans 

^ Manufacturers of vacuum 

cleaners — no dust through win 

dows 

y Draper) md rug companies—* 
less damage from dust 
r Railroads due to less irasel 
for Seasonal comfort 
y Uuiter and summer resorts 
when people can he comforiable 

Ihc sear round in air condi 

Honed homes 


I WHO WILL GAIM 
< Electrical equipment com 
I panics a roarVet cstim'ited at 
'$1000 000 000 

il &hcct Steel tin plaic and 
copper manufacturers — makers 
of mcial for ducts 
<■ Tinners and pliiniljcrs who 
•nsiall the equipment 
y Companies making miomaiic 
controls 

y hfanufjcturcrs of weather 
stripping and of spcrial insu 
latAl sash and windows 
f Chemical companies making 
refrigerants 

y Utility companies who will 
sell ihe power 
* All building industries 


(i) Henry Doyle in Forbes for Dec I 1032 as quoted in Tht 
/traders s Digest Feb 1033 
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Manifcitl), if 5011 shut jourself auaj from the earliest 
netss of modern mo\enienis, and never look at publications 
uhich describe the course of 1n%ention in particular 
spheres aou are Iikel) to he left behind 

To adapt an old sajin^, 'With all thj getting get 
INFORMATION, ’ and get the ntecning ol a New ideas 
will soon be flashing m 

NEW IDEAS FROM BOOKS 

Can one obtain new ideas from reading books^ Yes if 
)Ou haiie a mind that can “see “ Take novels, for instance 
A novel is a picture of human nature as ^een in chosen 
circumstances — a historical or a modern setting It may 
tell us about a cracker family near Haines Cii> m Florida, 
or about a man on the make, as in Wells Tono Bungny, 
or It may depict life as u is lived in Honolulu The 
cdiiCiitive value of fiction is not often given a place in plans 
for betterment fiction is just fiction — a narrative art whicli 
supplies entertainment Yet a cunning novel can set forth 
the plaj and interplay of human nature in a manner which 
is not onij lively but calculated to supply working hints 
for the less sophisticated It may tell the story of some 
industry in which you are interested, throwing side lights 
on Us conditions and possibilities vvhicli cannot fail to be 
of more service to you than the other details, such as the 
divorce of the hero and heroine on the grounds that the 
husband on retiring compelled his spouse to move over to 
the cold side of the bed, yielding the warmer side to him 
"What a life! , 

I open a book in search of suggestions and find the 
following declared ‘Wants Read them through, not too 
critically, for reasons I shall disclose in a moment 

(I) Better candles, (2) Improved coffee machinery, 
(3) New methods of bleaching linen (4) Simpler methods 
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of refining vegetable oils (5) Required a substitute for gutta 
percha (6) Also a perfectly colourless Copal varnish (7) An 
unproved delivery wagon with lower centre of gravity, 

(8) An elastic material for tubing and for conve)ing gas, 

(9) Method for producing a lustrous wool, (10) A new means 
of producing designs in woven fabrics 

There are many more but these will suffice They are 
very old suggestions as you will base suspected from the 
phraseology They dale bach to 1852, and were reproduced 
by E T Freedly in his One Thousand Chances to Make 
Money,*' published in Boston, Mass, about 1859 

'BRAINS INVITED” 

Modern publications contain, now and again, lists of 
‘Wants or Needed Inventions,* and they ire always 
interesting in themselves, also as value in indicating the 
directions in which eforts that are successful will bring 
tn the money, but it should not be forgotten that tiiousands 
of people read and study such lists, and that they deade 
to work on this or that suggestion, with the incMtable result 
that they set up a system of intense competitive effort 

There was a list in Parade (March, 1939) a London 
Readers Digest but the vrriter was Dr D A Laird, who 
was contributing to lour Life Here is a selection — 

(1) What will enable us to see through fog? 

(2) How can pavements be made easier for our feet? 

(3) Can wc mike shade trees grow faster? 

(4) How can car parking be siRiplified? 

(5) Why does not paint last longer? 

(6) Why could not underwear and stockings be made of 
paper 

(7) M'hat new kinds of musical instruments could be 
devised? 
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(8) Why not rustless iron? 

But do not tie up your energies to a list, or spreadeagle )Our 
efforts m half a dozen directions Abos e all, make a brief 
list o! )our own for the sake of developing ^our originality,, 
and for the chance of alighting on one truly serviceable 
idea 

A DISCOURSE ON LOOKING 

I nov\ desire to stress the importance of looking, or, as 
It is usually called observation It is both physical and 
mental The eye and the mmd work together m com 
bination 

We may see a thing a thousand, thousand times and yet 
be unable to say what its details are in their completeness 
How many times lias the average grou-n up American seen 
and handled a dollar note? or ^e average Briton seen and 
handled a ten shilling note? And can they tell the world, 
how many times the one is m words? and in figures? and 
can they repeat the reading matter? also outline the design^ 
Tests have been made, with the results not too cheering- 
for acute unconscious observation 

Yet this kind of looking can easily be overvalued Is a 
man less gifted as a far sighted designer if he happens not 
to know exactly what is printed on the paper money of 
his country? Is he a fool just because, right off, he cannot 
say how many buttons he has on his overcoat? Obviously, 
there are facts that are important and not important and 
It IS best not to confuse the two Tlie hairs on our heads 
are said to be numbered, but it is not a matter of life or 
death to be ignorant of the figure 

Consciously directed observation has a different story to- 
tell All the glories of scientific discovery, and of com 
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inercjal invention are due in a large measure to the eagle 
e)e And )et "we are always being astonished at our short 
comings 

There was a nine tvhen Insurance Companies were 
certain that no new kind of policy could be devised All 
possible situations had been covered — so it was imagined 
Then one morning a bright young man came forward with 
a new idea it was to insure against loss due to compiilson 
service on a jury One would liave thought tint during 
the intensive thinking of years somebody perhaps an irate 
juior would have suggested this kind of policy in self 
defence for jury service cm be devastating in time and 
e\pense 

THE FIRST LOOK, 

I am a great believer in what Emerson called the first 
spontaneous look at pitenomena whether persons or things 
or events The reason is this that if vou have ant 
originality m you it Is likely to come out wlien vou taU 
nn unspoiled glance at a fact By unspoiled I mean that 
you form your own unmfluen«d opinion Let us suppose 
that you visit a local display of pictures with a friend and 
the friend says (as you both gaze at a bit of modern art) 
What a lovely picture wliereas you yourself have alreadv 
labelled it punk You confess your difference of opinion 
jnd warm argument follows This is far belter than saying 
\es to each other There is something in your friends 
nature whicli responds to tlie picture — unless he is pre 
Jending and there is something in vou which rebels igainst 
the arttsds representation 

These primary impressions of what you see uid hear 
and read about are not necessanly right or wrong but thev 
arc origiiirtl at any rate they are to you \ny mental 
Jiabit which helps to bring out spontaneously an individinl 
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opinion IS good hygiene You are preparing your mentality 
for a more easy access of new ideas Besides, the fint idea 
has verv often an intrinsic importance 

OBSERVATION AS PROLONGED 

The longer kind of obserxation is the more useful, and 
the lesson I long ago learned from Agassiz’s pupil as 
recorded by Rueben Post Halleck, is one that stands out 
from the rest of examples by reason of its high educative 
value Prof S H Scudder vas the pupil in question 
Agassiz gave him a fish to look at, %Mth the request to 
write down uhat he found Scudder thought he had done 
the job in ten minutes, and tried to report to Agassiz But 
the Professor s\as not in his office So Scudder studied the 
fish ag'un for thirty niintitcs Then for a second and a 
third half hour Scudder killed time by drawing the fish 
Then Agassiz returned and listened to the report of findings 
•—fringed gill arches moveable operculum, poise of the 
head, fleshy lips, lidless eyes Scudder vvas astonished when 
the Master said that the observations had not been careful 
or exhaustive Look again ’ he commanded The pupil 
did — and kept on making new discoveries 
This is the way m which scientists and inventors have 
worked and their method is to be recommended to everv 
man and woman who has a job which calls for a creative 
mind The copy'vvriter in an advertising office will find 
that the more deeply he investigates a particular task, and 
all its implications, the better is lus understanding of what 
he has to do, and the more easy are those newer appeals to 
the public which, while they bear the stamp of originality, 
also lead to an increased sale of goods The long look, 
indeed, has been proclaimed by Guy de Maupassant as 
the secret of securing new points of view In the preface 
to Pierre et fenn — f speak from memory — fie coun^efs those 
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of his rcadcR uho would become writers to study a common 
sight, like a cabman and his horse, until it gises up its 
secret, and thus discloses a number of originalities 

I admit that the long look, exercised da) after da), can 
be \er) exhausting, but the effect of this feeling depends 
in part on the power of one’s enthusiasm and the strength 
of one’s will If those are working satisfactorily there is 
no ill effect at all when ph)sicat and mental weariness 
demand rest and sleep A tomorrow svill dawn with new 
energ) and new hope 

SEEING— WITH CLOSED EYES. 

In all these enquiries into the minutiae of a situation, 
whether psjchological, meclwnical, or what not, care will 
be taken to secure a record on paper of not onl) fleeting 
thoughts but of the main factors insolvcd Is it a new 
design for a bottle you are after> or a better card index? 
or a superior approach to the problem of slum clearance? 
or an insect powder that will really and truly kill insects 
when you say it will? WTiaieter it is, the shrewd in 
\estigatoT svill not iruA to his memory for eserything; 
he will compile a careful record; and he will remember 
It all the better because of the trouble he took 

Finally, you will not forget however much the eyes sec, 
and with infinite detail, it is the mind that matters Joubert 
once wTote "Close your eyes if you would sec.” Very true. 
Think, think, and think again .ind again- that is the great 
highroad to achle^ement. 

To set up, and to follosv, hard and fast rules is a mistake 
I refer to such statements as "nobody ever gets a good idea 
after 3 p m." This is the opinion of General Marshall of 
the American Army, There is, with all of us, a tendency 
to turn mental experience into mental laws for everybody 
else. 
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CHAPTER rV 

HOW TO BEGIN AND CARRY ON. 

THE PLAN COMES FIRST 

I HAVE alreadj referred to the need of clear ideas .about 
one’s personal aim in life So avhen a start is to be 
made, or ivhen additional elTorts are needed, it is just 
as uell to sclieme the thing on simple lines Like this — 
(a) What ha\c I to do^ 

(b) What IS the best \m) of doing it^ 

These are the chief points in stating the object in siew 
You are going to make a new discoier}, or to bring out 
a nei\ article or to offer a decided improvement m some 
tiling which already exists You may need a feu neu ideas 
of sorts^every day of your life — like the men who Ine by 
Uie pen or you may be called upon, as a deviser, to invent 
lieu suggestions for raising funds for institutions The 
range is infinite in its extent and ns vinei}, but the two 
questions given above apply in each case, vihatcver its 
nature 

limgiiie your oun iini, and then embody it in vsords, 
not grudgingly, but with entliusnsm and generous detail 
(.1) n hat haie / to do"^ 

(I) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

\ou may require six divisions, not three Don’t be content 
uith ' Oil. I know It all, and it is in my head ’ Tlus act 
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of commuting; to paper has been knoun to reveal impoitani 
features hitherto overlooked Next comes 

(b) ll hat IS (hf best u/ij of 1/01115 it' 

If )Oii know the best wa^ >ou will write it down, mean 
while wondering whether there is a better way If )ou 
don t know the best way, you write down details of the 
way )ou are using or propose to use 

When finished this plan is read) for action Now comes 
the testing time Something may go wrong, and the plan 
has to be modified Well, what of it? A thousand of 
such plans have gone wrong before success w'as tiUmntelj 
attained You arc in one sense 1 pioneer into the im 
known and )au have to use the method of trial and error 
until you are more fjinihar with the ground Wlniever 
the merits or demerits of this formal beginning it will ln\c 
one great Viilue its basis is vour own 

GET YOUR OWN IDEAS FIRST 

And tint leads me to state, as the first bit of homely 
counsel, that it is ahvays best to assemble your ou<u impres 
stons before seeking aid fiotn nthei sauices 

When Gibbon, the hisiornn, began to make an enqinry 
into a new subject, of which he did not then know a great 
deni what was the first thing he did’ Most men would 
consult 1 book by the best authority in that particular 
department of knowledge Not so Gibbon He preferred 
to develop his own ideas, first of all, however ill informed 
they might be on the one hand, or skilfully devised on the 
other hand And why did he adopt this method’ To 
bring out his own ideas before turning to the accepted 
authorities 
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This IS an excellent discipline and ma) be safel) recom 
mended to the reader as a method calculated to develop 
any possible originality latent m hts mind It prevents too 
much reliance on ishat others have said and done in the 
same line of endeavour There is no appeal to that labour 
saving device called “the search for precedents ’ What we 
discover for ourselves, bv ourselves may be called know 
ledge twice over There is a freshness and vividness about 
It that is vastly different from book supplies 

‘But ’ the reader may urge, 'what if I knew absolutely 
notliing about the cliosen subject’ The answer is that 
you are nut likely to be interested in absolutely obscure 
subjects like Einstein s Relativity, vvhidi only a few people 
understand You are concerned, in all probability, with 
quite practical issues, such as putting a new aerated drink 
on the market, or a magically easy tin opener, or a plan for 
restoring the trade of a centre which died after an artifiaal 
war boom On matters like these you can most certainly 
develop your own thoughts before seeking counsel from 
other sources 

And when you have once realised the great value of this 
discipline, you will always be eager to put it into practice, 
not out of a conceit to formulate What I think’ but 
because the experience has proved mentally and practically 
beneficial It is certainh better in its results than bare and 
bald imitation 

IMITATION GOOD AND BAD 

Imitation is a word with nasty associations — in some of 
Its connections, at any rate To be called an imitator is 
to be condemned as second rate And yet imitation, freed 
from an excess of disparagement, is seen to be a true method 
of progress — m fact it is more than a method it is a 
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necessary factor m developntent As Emerson satd Every 
man is a quotation from his ancestors as every house is a 
quotation from a quarry The sociologists have not over 
looked the value of what thej call the copying of soaally 
fruitful variations in the ideas and ideals of individuals 
The Red Indian proud aloof and lacking the power of 
imitation is dying off the negro on the other hand has 
a wish to be like the others and he survives imitation is 
his salvation Besides an old authoniy has decHied that 
he who would succeed as an inventor must study Nature 
and imifflte her operations 

Did not Robert Louis Stevenson play the sedulous ape 
to great writers when forming his own literary style? 
Presumably he found that the formal imitation of masters 
of expression developed a better understanding of their 
merits and trained Itis own powers in the arts of language 
And 1$ not the golf professional a man who actually trams 
his pupils in imitation of the best models? I am afraid 
we cannot join hands with those who sneer at all imitators 
ind keep their praises for originals only but we can and 
v\e do urge the seeker after new ideas to form his own 
opinion so far as this is possible before he gives himself 
up to the leadership of some authority Only in this way 
can he be sure of getting the best out of Ins own brains 

The trouble with imitation is that it sets up a habit and 
habit IS not friendly to originality of thought Plato drew 
attention to this fact in his Republic Jowett translates 
him as follows — Did yon never observe how imitations 
beginning in early youth and continuing far into life at 
length grow into habits and become a second nature affect 
mg bod) voice and mind? You answer in the affirma 
live as we all do And a habit always carries with it the 
impression of being right so that vshen our accustomed 
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methods of thinking are rudely attacked ise instinctivel) 
defend ourselves against what we feel to be wTong or 
untrue We are entirely honest in this objection but 
when further reflection renders our position untenable we 
ought to admit our defeat v\iih such grace nnd candour 
as we can command 

FACTS SHOULD BE SEVERELY CROSS EXAMINED 

If 50U have ever listened to a close cross-e\aminatJon in 
Court you will have been duly impressed b) the power of 
question and answer as a means of eliciting information 
That IS wh) I suggest severe cross examination as a method 
of getting new ideas Put )our subject through the 
Question ind Answer machine not genii) and gingerlj but 
ngorousl) Draw up a list of penetrating questions You 
want to know Il/uit? and How^ and IWiy’ And you are 
determined about it \ou are going to defeat your subject 
that is you will compel the delivery of its secrets So you 
complete that list of questions very cannily not illowmg 
any pan of the subject to slip between your fingers It 
must be a full and complete confession 

Too often there is merely a vagne cross-examination 
I wonder if ^ or There seems to be a hindrance 
here or Nobody knows as yet Occasionally a clever 

brain can get results in this way but the less endowed 
mind needs sometliing more incisive So snap into your 
subject with a senes of critical enquiries which vnll at least 
expose all its possibilities ilien examine the list closely 
vnih the object of finding questions which appear to over 
lap IVhy^ Because those overlapping points contain 
facts vvhicli you are likely to find suggestive in a very fertile 
manner 
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Gallon was very much impressed bj the ability displajed 
in Danvins method of cross examimtion He got very 
quickl) to the bottom of what was in the mind of the 
person he conversed with and to the value of it (0 And 
what applied to persons also applied to the facts of Natmc 
Darvv m put these on the witness stand and compelled them 
to disclose many of their guarded secrets 

You can secure the same success by cross questioning jour 
own group of facts” or associated ideas ” I do not mean 
a light and sketchy affair that will produce little I mean 
a serious and thorough going scrutiny with a hst of ques 
tions which search every aspect of the subject 

LOOK OUT FOR SIMILARITIES 

Next ideas often emerge from the skilfid handling of 
analogies and contrasts 

As this IS an ultra important aspect of our subject it 
demands close attention 

Expression by means of analogies is one of the writing 
man s roads to efRaenc) Here are some examples I 
begin with the phrase ‘writing for money' It is some 
times used to denote a mercenary motive, but by using the 
phrase in one of its innocent associations and combining 
it with the more derisive view, a smart ppnman evolves this 
quip “Many authors fotind it easier to write for money 
when at school than they do now I 

Take the idea of a coupon on a bearer bond “Babies 
ate coupons,” says a journalist, “coupons attaclied to the 
bonds of matrimony ' 


(i)A^uO and Chestnuts, by L A Tollereache 
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The follownig ^m 11 speak for themselves — 

“4 little 'undersiudV ts a dangerous thing" 

“No banker hkes to have a run for his money" 

“A director is knoajn by the company he keeps awa-^ 
from " 

"fVnes uho keep their husbands tn constant hot 
water are creating hard boiled husbands " 

"When Sir Isaac Neuton uas a child, he cned for 
the moon When he grew up he got it " 

"Necessity is the mother of — instalments' 

"When men stoop to conquer, some of them stoop 
very lou indeed " 

"}es, money talks but Us favourite remark ts- 
'Goodbye ' 

ObvtousI) die wTiter who has a keen e)e for analogies — 
and contrasts — and Ins also a master) of expression, is 
likel) to become popular There is something in an astute 
comparison which appeals to ever) mind, literate and 
illiterate ^Vhen the candidate for Congress or the House 
of Commons desires to refer to the policies of his opponent 
as politicall) nondescript he ma) assail them bj asking the 
old question If a cat gives birth to kittens in an old 
kipper box are the )oung ones kittens or kippers’’ It is 
ah\a)s a success 

Stephen Leacock sent a laugh round the world when he 
vvroie that little squib called * Boarding House Geomeir) ’’ 
He took his Euclid and set out to End analogies and con 
trusts between what he knew of Boarding Houses on the- 
one hand, and the axioms and postulates on the other- 
Here are his Definitions, Postulates and Propositions — 
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DEFINITIONS 

1 All boarding houses are the same boarding house 

2 Boarders in the same boardinghouse and on the 
same flat are equal to one another 

3 A single room is that which hath no parts and no 
magnitude 

4 The landlady of the boardinghouse is a parallelo- 
gram — that IS an oblong angular figure that cannot be 
descnbed, and is equal to anything 

5 A wangle vs the disinclination to each other of 
two boarders that meet together but are not on the 
same floor 

6 All the other rooms being taken, a single room 
IS said to be a double room 

POSTULATES AND PROPOSITIONS 

1 A pie may be produced any number of times 

2 The landlady may be reduced to her lowest terms 
by a series of propositions 

3 A bee line may be made from any boardinghouse 
to any other boardinghouse 

A The clothes of a boardinghouse bed, stretched 
ever so far both ways, will not meet 

5 Any two meals at a boardinghouse are together 
less than one square feed 

6 On the same bill and on the same side of it there 
should not be two cliarges for the same thing 

7 If there be two boarders on the same floor, and 
the amount of side of one be equal to the amount of 
side of the other, and the wrangle between the one 
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boarder and the landlady be equal to the wrangle 
between the landlady and the other boarder, then shall 
the weekly bills of the two boarders be equal For 
if not, let one bill be the greater, then the other bill 
IS less than it might ha\e been, which is absurd 

Analogies and contrasts are to be found eseryivhere Dr 
Heinz Judis, a German engineer has been trying to per 
suade ship builders to place the propeller in front and not 
behind as the practice is to-day He claims that all fast 
swimming animals like dolphins, seals and shirks base two 
sets of propellers — the fins m the front and the rear In 
fish mo\ements, only the forward fins are employed The 
tad is mainly used for steering By way of coninst steam 
ships use the "tad' for nearly everything and this engineer 
asks for a change If analogies are worth trying out here 
IS one awaiting e\periments (As I write the American 
plane with a "pusher” propeller appears) 

FISH MARKET SCHOLARSHIP 

Has It occurred to you that there is a real sort of scholar 
ship in every big fish market — ^\Vashingion, New York, or 
Billingsgate, London’ That is, sdiolarship /or /tj/i There 
arc thirty six varieties of Uic liumble haddock, and only 
men witli trained sight can distinguish these varieties, all 
of which look alike to the average observer Like, — but 
oh, how different' — when die difference was pointed out 

So keep these two words in close contact analogv and 
contrast Some of the greatest discoveries in science have 
had their origin in this way Tlius the analogy between 
light and heat led to quite a number of later discoveries 
Today, as always the intellect of the discoverer is marked 
by the power to detect minute but important differencev 
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among a croud of striking similaritie!. It is the old story 
appearances are one thing rcalits is another Jevons has 
n that to penetrate the disguise of variet) and seize the 
common elements of sameness is the quality uhidi furnishes 
the true measure of intellect (»> What marks would you 
gise yourself in this respect? 

You know in a general way the kind of ideas you arc 
after an indention, a new method of bookkeeping, an 
absolutely new welfare manual, a firelighter that will light 
a new textile better than linen — whatever it is, be sure you 
know Its similarities to, and difference from, eierythmg else 
of Its kind Delve deeply into every section of your subject 
Write down your findings daily Make a week-end sum 
mary of progress made Organise your researdi 

THE LAWS OF ASSOCIATION 

A skilful use of the laws of association should be 
employed m the search for new ideas These laws are — 
(1) the law of contiguity which means that place and time 
cause certain experiences to be linked together, eg when 
you hear a certain tune for the first time on Easter Sunday 
m London or Chicago, repetitions of that tune will cause 
you to think of the place and the time when you first 
heard it (2) The law of similarity which means that 
new persons or things will inevitably arouse the recollection 
of previous persons or things like those you now experience 
for the first time (3)The law of contrasts In one sense 
this IS the same as the previous law except that you are not 
impressed by a similarity but by a marked difference 
Sydney Smith gives an interesting account of that asso 
ciational action by which two ideas, accidentally connected. 


Zi) Principles of Science Vcl 1 p S 
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have a tendency to appear in consciousness at the same 
time He says that Descartes was very much m love with 
a lady who squinted and that the philosopher, for ever 
afterwards, could never see a lady with a cast in her e)e, 
without experiencing the most lively emotions 

This somewhat frivolous instance of one kind of asso 
aation ma) be set over against an instance of another kind, 
wherfein the annlogies between light and radiant heat led 
to man) discoveries or we ma> recall the fact that the 
likeness between logic and algebra was the basis of Boole s 
discoveries in logic 

Whatever be your subject or )our aim it will be found 
serviceable to ask such questions is 
What is It 

How is It (Ufjerent from 
What goes vnth 

because in this wa) )Ou acquire valuable inronmiion about 
Its natural setting 

aid from the unconscious 

I here is \ei another method to be introduced although 
1 like this step with a little hesitation, for the method is 
somtwliat occult or psjcliic, ind in sucli matters I ilwijs 
tread ward) Lafcadio Hearn used the mciliod and as he 
was a writer and cntic of consequence, his pncticc deserves 
some notice He recommended the pupil to write down 
his question and repeat it. quicil) and coiifidentl), some 
V'hat in the manner of the Hindoo is he rcptits the word 
OAI Perhaps Hearn got the notion from Tcnn)'iQn who 
on occasion, ssould repeat Ins own inmc slowlv, clcarl), 
mcdititivel), until his conscious mind w^« InllMl.imin 
inertia and i state of ccstis) supervened 
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. ^nou about the laws of suggestion Lull 

Tlie rnn T during sleep 

"hmi j- I ^d'oa.cd a ccr.a.n amount of 

Profemr M l m promoting mental fcnilit). 

dS and /">» ">••>< 'h' philosopher slept a great 

ro^he nLrr,- ? > rorommended idleness as necetsat, 

mann r th„ 777"' T''"'"’ (i" ihe 

hate Tear 1, I I-"-'" ' '“'‘'■"I "“'hing I 

T^JJ-T “n<< moral discoveries are ttiade."W 

.Trirr .rs!^ »"■ '■"p'")'-' 

labour not^l T usually begotten after hours of 
to loaf' anti h t7'’ J-"" meant by these invitations 

to loaf, and by the more direct method of Hearn is simpiv 
tiiist after hard mental work relav r:2.u • P ' 

•> r>s«f I . au reiav. Oive the conscious 

a rest, and let the unconscious have an opportuniti of 

utorfiirTou “T T m I-' 

suddenlv iin , " ■" ">' unconscioul 

suddenly imparts new suggestions, notions, fancies or 

^hTTncoiT? "“P ’mo"'- We do not know 'how 

the unconscious governs the action of the heart and 

T"""' 7“ physical functions, 'xhat 

Ignorance, however, does not wotiy us And we need not 


(0 Descartes, p 138 

(») Ltfe and Letters (Second Senes), p lie 
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\voiT) about the specific origin of new ideas We shall find 
that the laws of association are m the mam responsible, 
and the) can take care of themselves 
It IS abundantly clear, therefore, that the so called laziness 
does not itself produce the new idea The creative industiy 
of the intelligence, is responsible for that result, but the 
suspension of intense seeking pves the unconscious its 
opportunit) Dr W B Carpenter conducted man) en 
quines into this matter, and sa)S that. It is a common 
experience of inventors (whetlier artists poets or 
mechanicians) that vshen the) have been brought to a stand 
b) some difficult), the tangle will be more likel) to unravel 
itself if the attention be completel) wididrawn from it than 
by any amount of continued cfTon ’ («) Yet many ardent 
fellows have wortied themselves into an illness because 
achievement has been slow in coming 

ABSURD IDEAS— SO-CALLED 
If )ou sometimes get what looks like an absurd idea )ou 
need not throvj it into the discard You ma) be an ultra 
rational fellow, and not prepared to eniernm anything that 
looks like a pifiling or merely foolisli suggestion But vsait 
a moment Some of these apparently foolish notions have 
turned up trumps after they have been treated m a friendly 
manner Singer, of sewing machine fame, got the notion 
that he might put the eye t)f the needle at the sharp end, 
and not at the blunt end He felt at once tint this notion 
was quite wrong And jet it proved to be right So if 
you do get a notion that sounds like bosh, and winch your 
fnends openly call idiotic, you are entitled to spend some 
time on testing the idea for v>hat it is vsorth You never 
can tell . 


Phystotogy, p 621 
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Faraday %vas arcustomed to study carefully even bis 
v.ildest guesses and if we could peei into the secret mental 
history ot men like Bohr Rutherford Einstein and 
Heisenberg, ive should doubtless find that many of their 
now accepted conclusions were at hrst so startling as to 
appear most improbable («) Ii is often some hidden relation 
(says an old writer) some deep seated affinity which is 
required to complete, or rather constitute a great dis 
covery, and this is often found among the wildest concep- 
tions and fancies after they have been sobeied down bv 
the application of closer obsertrtion and repeated 
experiment 

But do not misunderstand me In speaking of wild 
fancies I am not referring to nonsense ideas hke those 
mentioned in Gulliver^s Travels You will recall the 
hmous paragraph beginning He had been eight yean 
upon I project for extracting sun beams out of cucum 
bers Obviouslv th it is the sort of idea you can laugh 
at — nnd forget 


(i) n >ou ln\e hart )o»ir lumiion Oirtiitci to liic novtliics »n 
thought in jour ohii hfe(>me )on will luie olucncU that almost all 
really new ideas Insc a teruin aspect of foolishness when ihc^ it* 
first prodiK'ctl S N \thiuhcid in Sc/cnce Ihf Modern ItWW 
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CHAPTER V 

LASTLY, FORM YOUR PROGRAMME 

WHERE ARE YOU G01NG» 

I DO not suggest that the reader has had no programme 
He could not ha\c worked at all unless he Ind followed 
some sort of plan But tint pi in whatever it is or has 
been will be all die better for a thorough overhaul m 
the light of the preceding chapters Method is not ever) 
thing but it has values whicli a progressive mind cannot 
afford to ignore 

\gain all programmes that are worth while ire based 
on individual needs Espeuall) do thev take into account 
those pli)sica! and mental conditions which experience 
shows arc favourable to the production of new ideas Tliese 
conditions will now receive our ittcnlion 

But first of all do not alwa)s expect a clear division 
betvseen what is ph)'5tcal and v\hat is nicntii lou don c 
know and nobod) else knows where )Our bod) ends and 
)our mind begins The boundar) marks in man) places 
are obscure 1 or instance v;e often speak of ph)sical pain 
vet some ineshcal lutliontics tell us that there is no such 
thing all hodilv pains arc rcall) experienced in the mind 
^ou disagree \ou instance a tooilndie To argue 
the matter is outside in) province I refcnetl to it here 
onh lo show how complicated are the rclitioiislups between 
mind ind bodv 
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QUIET AND SOLITUDE 

\o\v ma> be inclined to laugh when I sa> that stillness 
and solitude are conditions favourable to the production 
of neu ideas You ma) also object that in a quick moving 
age like this there is no chitice for stillness and that life 
of the period demands a sociabilitv which is not compatible 
with solitude And )our friend mi) diime m, sa)ing, 
Stillness and solitude are old fashioned and out of date” 
No, quite wrong They arc as vital i^nd as necessarj as food 
for the body, a fact which never gets out of date 

Nearl) all successful thinkers and inventors have, for 
the most part, worked alone A modern writer who has 
studied their methods closely has said that the first opera 
tion of a great discoverer is to withdraw himself from the 
intellectual fashions of hts time to pursue a course that is 
entirely his own, and that the solitude consequent upon 
this withdrawal is very obvious in every case Maxwell pre 
ferred ‘ wandering alone , hfichelct grew up “in isolation' 
Einstein as a boy preferred to have no comrade Newton 
Darwin and Paraday had the same solitary preferences 

A RETREAT ' FOR THE MIND 

The other day I chanced to open a book, called Retreuls 
of the Soul, by Sir Henry Lunn M D He was once a 
medical missionary in India then became a travel and 
tounst promoter with a genius for organization, but he 
was always interested in the religious life Here was a 
book on solitude and separation for the good of the inner 
life, and it struck me that another book might be written 
on Retreats of the Mind, for, as Dr Lunn remarks 'Over 
strain is almost as fruitful a cause of moral rum as alcohol " 
There could be no better policy for business and professional 
men in these times than to take a few days off occasionally 
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at some quitt centre uherc alone the) could recuperate 
their energies restore their lost mental perspectue and 
acquire nei\ strength for the future Jn fact I kno^s men 
who follow this \er) method either to sohe hdrd problems 
or to get new ideas 

True there are some men who cannot bear to be alone 
e\en for twentj four hours The) become nerv) or 
jump) An) sort of retreat is out of the question But 
most men with a little practice could turn the quiet of a 
two room lodging on the sea front or near the foothills 
into a grateful and mtellectuall) profitable experience 
The will to act m thi^ wa) plus i plan are the two 
mgredients of success 

MENTAL WHIMS AND ODDITIES 

\ou ma) possess alread) or %ou ma) de\elop what might 
be called oddilia of behavour when cogitating for new 
ideas 

^Vriters ha\e neirl) alwa)s been peculiar in this respect 
although man) men have been too sh) to lake us into their 
confidence And no wonder for some of their eccentnaties 
were bizarre enough Scliillcr had a drawer in his desk 
filled with rotten apples Their odour formed the ph)Sical 
basis of his literir) inspirations Jokai needed violet ink 
black and blue made ideas impossible Tliomas Hard) 
began VNork b) removing his shoes or slippers Stevenson 
required a room with bare and vslutewashed walls Shellej 
munclied a piece of bread while composing and Ibsen gazed 
at little images 

Nick Carter used to obtain the best plots for his stones 
after a good beef steak meal and in this respect he certaml) 
has few companions for the general rule is not to tax the 
brain in creativ e effort until at least one hour after eating 
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But writers have always had these individual dilleiences 
Rousseau when composing hked to be hire hetded in the 
sun and Zola pulled down the blinds at niiddav because 
he found mote stimulus in irtihcial light 

One does not recall such wild eccentricities in the lives 
of men like George Stephenson o\ Thomas Edison and 
nothing comes to meraor) ibout similar habits of men of 
science — unless u be items like the absent mindcduess of 
Sir Isuc Newton ^et all scekeis after ideas iinv discover 
some physical fact that is favourable just as Milton 
Descartes Leibnitz and Rossmi found ilie horizontal posi 
tion more advantageous than anj other (0 Theie arc 
sound ps)chologicaI reasons for this I ving down gives a 
better flow of blood to the brain 
Victor Hugo when living in Cuernse) always usetl the 
fresh morning hours for the inception and development of 
hts ideas He never wrote a line in the afternoon He 
used that period for a kind of meditation which he earned 
on white being driven about the island alone ami gi'iHg 
himself up to any reverie that cli meed to come upon him 
It was a season of incubation Mozart s ud When J am 
in particular!) good condition perhaps riding in a carriapC 
then the thoughts come to me with a rush whence 
or how I do not know and cannot tell I have lieird men 
of less distinction sa) that i laz) car ride or a hit of train 
travel has been higlil) productive in ideas \et as i 
method it might be unprofitable to man) readers 

\ou ma) not go so far as this iii the fomiaiion of oddities 
but if you should win wqitj? \ou are sure to create i 
posture of the hod) winch cajierience has proved to be 
beneficial for promoting ideas or n inav be the simple act 

(i)The I iflence of Bodily losiOoii on Menial liy I t 

Jones P)j D 
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of ^\alking l)eh\een two fatoiinte trees is better tlnn any 
thing else 

WORK* IN ADVERSE WEATHER 

Hots does tseather affect yom creatise potsers’ Are there 
days tvhen you are in cvcelleni form because the day is 
bright and the air stiinulating and electric? If so, you 
arc only like the rest of us We are all subject to mental 
rhsthm one day on the top of the world, the next day 
feeble and depressed, at any rate not up to concert pitch 

Climate, the atmosphere, and the changing seasons arc 
rcspojisiblc for these botlily and mental conditions '1 
work more e.isily when the barometer is high than svhen 
It IS low," said Goethe to Eckennann That is true for all 
brain workers Not that mudi can be done about it, for 
work must be done whateser the barometric pressure may 
be "ict sometimes a special bit of msestigation can be 
deliberately selected and adsantageously pursued when 
atmospheric conditions are right 

Monday, as a day of the week, is not ‘ liked ’ as much as 
other days Some years back. Professor L G Martin, of 
Cambridge (Mass) enquired into this matter, and found 
that men who worked on Sundays paid for it to the full 
next day, they had denied themselves the rest period vshicli 
the experience of the ages had proved to be necessary 
Mmd and body are a unity, and they have to be treated 
as such, oihenMSC the penalty is exacted 

TIMES AND PLACES 

There will be /im« and places which are found to be 
favourable for nevv ideas Obviously, the brain works more 
easily in the inonnng period than at the end of die day 
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when tneruken l>\ fitigtie \ci ihtic nc men wlio might 
I)e cntled night birds with them iiiugin iitini is more actne 
tn the escnings mel moves with greater spetnl md darnt;; 

I hive he^^d men exclaim I tm not tcjIU mcntall) keen 
iiul (live until ifter 6 |)iii from then until mulniglit I 
can work wirh miii Individual teinpcr uncut nr habtr 
IS tlic deciding fatior Neverilielcss the night bird would 
l>c 1 wiser in in if he ined the experiment of earning mil 
in iiulustrinus prograintne in ilic niornings for whitcver 
lus Inbit or tcinperaineni nii) be the fact leiiiains that 
real freshness of outlook is associated with the earlier part 
of the da) 

D I Watson in his Saentisls ire Human rcfcr> to ino 
rcseatdi workers who (|Ucsiioned successful scieniisis 
the conditions which were found to he helpful in creative 
efforts The rephe-s of the scientists — }ou will rtineinber 
a previous reference to tins— contained nnong other 
opinions this perhaps unexpected contribution that the 
best ideas tiften arrive when the wind is not consaousi) 
directed towards the problem In th it sense therefore 
there is no particular tune or place when the investigator 
may expect an accession of desirable ilioughts the) may 
appear at an) tuoment and lUc) may come when he is 
engaged on an cJiterprise cjiiuc different from that to whicii 
the new ideas belong * 

Vinces are rather more assured as stimulation centres 
for we have always had some experience of places indoors 
and out of doors in which we could concentrate lietter than 
anyavhere else Whenever a patncular spot becomes asso- 
ciated with good luck in finding ideas there is n natural 
tendency to return because of a something about the 
axsncminn. wbirji 9 roimses. the hest resulf.! 
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MENTAL CONDITIONS 

At the outset I should like to stress tlie importance of 
having a clear!) defined aim in life that is, )ou must know 
exacti) uhat you want The advantage of a well-defined 
aim over the ill-defined is obvious There is an immense 
saving of time and effort when the goal is kept in view If 
a man has resolved to further the achievements of television 
for instance, he will find that his reading his thinking his 
conversation, and his actions are governed by this mam 
purpose, and he makes progress accordingly If, on tlic 
other hand, he is in general an aimless fellow, then in spite 
of ability, he loses time in changing from one enterprise 
to another, and the value of his efforts is lost to him for 
the same reason 

Furthermore the possession of a clear cut purpose helps 
to arouse and mamcam enthusiasm He is a man with 
(hwe Not onlv is he able to take an initiative but he 
can maintain it Ambition overcomes difficulties These 
are elementary facts I know but it is astonishing to meet 
able men who are not getting anything like the best out of 
themselves because they are defiaent in these allegedly 
commonplace qualities Commonplace or not thev ire 
vital 

EXPECT TO WIN 

Of course, you must work with expecluitou To seek for 
a new idea the while you are plagued with the feeling that 
you wall never find it, is to work hopelessly Why not get 
the best out of your abilities by believing that your search 
will be ultimately successful, no matter how hard the going 
may be’ Edison once told me, in a letter, that the hunt 
for an electric bulb that would work was the most cfitFcuft 
of anything he ever went after, but that hopeful persever 
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ancc won the day He tasted the rehsh of Mccorj before 
he got It As Shakespeare phrased it — 

Expectation sihirls me round 
Th' imaginary rehsU is so ssveei 
That It enchants ray sense 

Don t forget that liope is one of the three great sirtties, 
and that a distinguished authorit) gave it the second place 
Faith Hope and Love Tlien is it a kind of pious duty 
to be hopeful as we perform tlie daily round and common 
task’ That is a question for a spiritual guide to answer 
As a plain la}man I should be inclined to gise you a little 
shake and say. What on earth is tlie good of looking for 
a serviceable idea if you despair of ever finding it’ Tlie 
old Latin proverb is the tonic you need 'Believe that you 
have it— and you have it ’(>) 

Despair is fear in its almost final form It is just about 
to hold up Its hand in surrender Pavloff tells us that fear 
is our most subtle mental enemy Again, don t be governed 
by the feeling that you will aluays have to study hard, day 
in and day out, to evolve the idea that you need Ad 
mittedly, there will be some hard work in gathering facts 
and in probing their meaning, but one of the secrets of 
originality is to work and uait Why wait? ^Vhy not go 
on working until the idea is found? Because that is not 
the way in which new thoughts arrive Often they ‘leap' 
into consaousness, and the best preparation for this happy 


(i)Ltnstein in Ins )ou(ii said Uliy should 1 nork in (lie field 
of maihcmaiics >vhcvc t cannot produce anyUnng cicainc YcU 
uhimatcly he led the norld in daring h)poiheses Sre Rcichmstein $ 
LinMfw p 38 {Prague JSOt) 
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e\ent is industrious enquir} into ever) aspect of the subject 
\ou must give )our subsconscioiis an opportunity of 
turning the matter over and tune is needed for this 
purpose The new idea may come suddenly in a matter 
of hours or days or weeks but it will come if you follow 
the method closely 

This waiting is neither inaction nor indifference It 
IS a device of the intelligence by means of which new power 
IS developed Tliere is a passage in the Phadrits which 
covers this point and Arthur Lynch freely rendered it 
thus Let the mind play at times that it may return to 
work with \im 

THE VALUE OF SUGGESTION 

At this point I want to introduce the real reason why 
expectation and wniting are such excellent disaphne Ic 
IS because consciously or unconsciously you have made an 
auto suggestion to the effect that the mucli desired new 
idea IS comi7ig And I take this opportunity of urging the 
formal and confident use of autosuggestion at all times 
but espeaally during the moments before falling asleep 

The difficult) with many people is this tint to say The 
idea IS taking shape and will soon appear in complete 
form sounds like telling oneself i he — especially when 
progress is painfully slow and the seeker is tempted to 
give up in despair But it is no he it is faitli v\orking 
on a higher level than reason — ^higher because m seeming 
contradiction to reason Besides the experience of 
thousands of people who have proved the success of sug 
gestion cannot be set aside and until you have experi 
mented m the right way you cannot judge the issue fairly 
So just before falling asleep say to yourself That new 
idea — so far off as it appears to be — is coming nearer and 
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nearer ' And. belie\e me, its approach will be either and 
clearer than ) 0 u hive imagined \our act of self suggestion 
IS reall) a kind of praver addressed to the greater self, and 
all such praters are answered The laws nl mind and soul 
are as inevitable as the laws of Nature <•' 

An intuition — a hitncli }Ou ma) call it — is an answer 
of this sort for when a human mind uses the formula 
suggestion + e\peciaiion ’ all mental resources are requi 
siuoned for the end in view All '‘like’ ideas are, strictl) 
speaking, in love with eacli other, and therefore thej tend 
to combine 

If ) 0 u aie invesiigatmg the possibilities of a new suggci 
tion for a toaster for the honsevvife }ou ma\ think )ou are 
dealingwith nothing more than Nature’s lawsand materia! 
That IS wrong Vou arc dealing also with tnind, for mind 
Adds something to everything it enquires into(0 This 
process of adding need not astonish von U is common to 
all God's creation ‘Seek the Ideal,’ sns the old Book— 
in substance, at an) rate, and, wlitle vou are doing thtb 
’ tlie other tilings will be added ” 


PLANT A GARDEN WITH IDEAS 

Keep an Idea book, and allocate a page or more to each 
entr) The entr) itself should be as complete as you can 
make it at the time To jot down a few words as a 
reminder is not enough, inasmuch as new suggestions are 
b) nature rather elusive Sometimes the) escape entirel), 


(i) "All the intellectual faculues can be developed by suggestion 
says Baudoom in his Suggestion and ^uto Suggestion p 174 
(t) See Scientists Are Human, p 12 
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•when a full note is not made of them at the moment of 
their appearance This applies particular!} to ideas which 
come in the night hours 

1 he iMse course is to describe the idea as full} as possible 
and then leave a blank space for further additions and 
comments for }ou will often go through the pages of }our 
idea book out of '•hcet interest in their contents In i 
real sense }ou ire engaged in what might be called mental 
gardening and vour idea book is the cultivated ground in 
which }ou nurture growing ideas 

SPECIMEN ENTRIES IN THE IDEA BOOK 

(i) Tlwt iir conditioning cun be made available for 
ever} home b} reducing the costs.of (a) manufictui 
mg tile mechanism ilso (b) the costs of instilhtinn 
The hrst step is ’ 

(b) That a worth while research into agricultural pro- 
cesses can be made by investigations into the alleged 
superstitions respecting the planting of seetls — eg, 
during certain pluses of (lie moon 

(c) Tint new ideas for avoiding waste in evei-y da} 
details as well as in large factory concerns would be 
greatl} serviceable if placixl before the public in 
handv form 


Emerson once awoke his wife in the middle of the night 
without intending to do so and when she enquired the 
reason he said, Onl} an idea I must put down Ideas that 
come in the night — as bare suggestions perhaps — should be 
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CHAPTER VI 

A CLEARING-HOUSE FOR NEW IDEAS. 

“PRODUCE GREAT PERSONS” SAID WALT WHITMAN. 

U P 10 the present I have considered the indiMdual 
only. The method uas this: Make the individual 
right: then the group will prosper. Take care of 
the singles, ami the plurals will take care of ihemsehcs 
Walt Whitman said, )Ou svill remember, “Produce great 
persons: the rest follows" So it does, m the course of 
\cars Ihu sointtuncs tlic strong jicrsons arc overcome bj 
the weak, acting in vast numbers, and controlled bv 
fanatical suggestion; there are waves of error, of wrong- 
hendedness, and of unintelligent imitation. 

IJio brain power of the nation calls for guitl.mce This 
IS one of the functions of statesmanship, but ns >et, although 
wc have had a Brains Trust, we have had no psvcJio- 
logisi to lead the masses. He will doubtless appear in one 
of our many tomorrows. 

Meanwhile, why not have 
A CLEARING-HOUSE FOR NEW IDEAS, 
on lines that will secure some rcwarxl for the thinker, and 
at (he same time benefit the cnmniunitv at a modest cosi^ 
'I he Patent OlTicc does not |icrform the function of a 
clearing house, its job is to protert improvements in sucli 
a wa) as to guarantee the inventor the rcv\ard that is due 
to him And jou cannot patent some ideas, especiallv those 
whicli arc hound to remain ideas, vsithout being embodied 
’in a inatcria ‘1 manner. T'ci siicii uicas iriig'iu contn'iuitc to 
ibe mental and spiritual ctirlchincnt of the vvorld. 
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Can t we devise a better method of 
marking and recording the passage of 
time We now handle da, light itself 
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Cards. 


Clothing. 


Competition. 


Currency. 


with intelligence. Why not time: the 
seconds, minutes and hours? The days, 
weeks, and years? Is leap )ear due to 
a law of Nature? ^Vliy can’t we do 
without it? 

Isn’t it time we had a truly new card 
game? One that taxes memor)’ and 
ingenuity, and yet brings a fresh 
interest into recreation? Why have we 
to be bound to the Kings, Queens and 
Jacks of bj'gone ages? 

Can we now face the possibility oi a 
desirable change in the form of men’s 
clothes? Are we to continue these 
cloth barrels called trousers?' rtfnd 
there be a waistcoat and a coat? And 
will the tie and the collar be 

separate? Or shall we devise some- 
thing simpler and more effective? 
What about an increase in the use of 
colours? 

“No competition at all” seems to be the 
gospel of some of our reformers. Sense 
less competition, )es. But there is in- 
spiring competition, as in running a 
race. Must that go, too? We need a 
lot of nesv and practical ideas about 
man v. man, nation v. nation. 

What is the real objection to a world’ 
currenc)’, thus abolishing national cur- 
renq'? How would )'ou make inter- 
national exchanges easier? 
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Greenhouses 


Houses 


Insect Enemies 


jVlCKEU 


Wiat do ivc uant a greenhouse to do^ 
And does it do it or noi^ Often not 
Hou many uses has a greenhouse as at 
present constructed^ To how many 
more uses could it be put if the heat 
uas electric and electricalh controlled? 
Can greenhouses be cheapened in 
original cost, and in maintenance costs' 

The fact that steel framed standardised 
dwelling houses cnn now be put up in 
three da)s does not mean that we hate 
reached the limit of invention and 
adaptation The possibilities an 
always numerous Here is a sphere for 
'>onicn Now, ladies, gnc esidcnce of 
jouringenuu) What are the six chief 
requisites of a good house to ftse in? 

We do not appear to he tnahtng tnuclt 
headna) with schemes to proride reme 
dies against Insect enemies Possibly, 
'VC are doing more than ts geneiall) 
l-nonn. but insect enemies are a real 
menace Here, ihen, is scope for die 
imentne genius of men Get bus) on 
the subject, first of afl ansiscring the 
questions • What has been done 
alreadv? Whicli is tlie most urgent 
nepft ? ° 


"lio would sa) that ill the possible 
uses of nichel have been found and 
applied? Nobod) If, ihen you are 
1 crested, marshal voiir suggestions. 
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especially as to promising regions for 
prospecting 

Noise Progress has been made in the abolition 

of noise, and %ve all know how noise 
can be harmful e\en if only sub 
consciously realised There is vast 
scope for suggestions re tlie elimination 
of noises in the street, in factories, at 
railway depots etc. 

SOME MODERN ACHIEVEMENTS 

But these are no more tlian a group of suggestions ’ 
somebody says Agreed Nevertheless it is easy to offer a 
list of actual achievements They are happening every day, 
in every week, of every year — not all of them necessarily 
great adiievements, and yet a few are outstanding All of 
them have interest 

(1) The odourless onion has arrived A real onion too 

and not a stinker, also possibly tearful ’ The 
patience needed to develop it would make old Job 
wonder , 

(2) Somebody has managed to invent a contraption 
which takes the bang bang noise away at points where 
two railw ays cross at right angles Discs which make 
a continuous rail, are the secret Have you ever 
tried to sleep in a house close to tnm lines which 
cross? Ye godsi 

(3) Somebody else has,managed to invent a little electric 
affair which prevents the mirrors in the bath room 
from being steamed up ' Not ultra important, but, 
all the same, blessings on his head ' 
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icu^e condition of mind fiNOurable to semceable ongin 
alities 

But e\er)uhere there is need of better oi^anization All 
spheres of ad\ance in which physics or chemistry formed 
the ciiief factor ought to ha\e intelligent direction accord 
ing to plan Spheres m which the chief factor is mechani 
cal demand the same osemght and the facilities proaided 
b\ the Clearing House could not but be helpful to a promi 
nent degree Ideas and resources could be pooled thus 
asoiding waste effort not extend the numbers of 

researclies b\ doing aw a\ with oserlapping laboratones and 
bs mapping out a wider programme coaenng more ground 
and cientualh achiesing better results' 

Some people howeier, complain in this avay \ou can 
organise and organise and organise until you kill all life 
and spontaneity \ou can set up niles and regulations 
until Bnally there is only meclianism left I agree But 
an excess docs not justify an abolition Why do away with 
<tll filing just because some filing Bend has elaborated a 
sdicme with sucli detail that you need a correspondence 
course to understand it And e\en tlien you can seldom 
find any doaiment proinptls 

To make the best use of die best brains m the national 
interests it has become necessary to institute a sort of 
supenisiOH the intention of avhi^ is not to put a brake 
on indnidiiahts but to proside means for its expression 

HOW YOU DISTRIBUTE YOUR BENEFITS 

There is a further reflection We neser know how a 
new idea duh considered and applied may affect the 
welfare of other spheres of action seemingly quite distinct 
and separate Durell has asked '^Vho would have 
dreamed that die discos era of the first aniline dye by Perkin 
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should be an essential link in the development of modern 
bacteriology and therefore in the crusade against tuber 
culosis and other infectious diseases’ 

We never know the complete destiny of new ideas 
Even those of the simplest kind may lead to assoaalions 
totally unexpected and very often the final outcome em 
braces a little group of existences which e\ert real influence 
on the happiness of the race 

If your ambition ts to produce a new fact that will 
directly benefit the community and madentally yourself 
you will work diligently enough to accomplish your aim 
but you will work all the.more satisfactorily if you realise 
that your energies will not only produce the new fact but 
open the way to other new facts similarly adiantageous 

THE CLAIMS OF REVERIE 

The claims of revene as a method of producing new ideas 
are better thought of to-day than they used to be There 
was a time when wc laughed at the felloiv who sat alone 
waiting for an tnsptralton, but a better knowledge of the 
mind in action plus a more careful analysis of the results 
of reverie induced or accidental has given a better standing 
to the process itself 

The most popular term for revene is a brown studv 
Like this a man comes to liimself suddenly — to find that 
he has been sitting still and staring into the fire or at some 
other object the while he was aincentrating on a tram of 
thought eg what is going to happen in local politics or 
how will he be able to pay his income tax this year’ A 
reverie is a thought process made up of memory and 
imagination Obviously these two factors are of the very 
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greatest importance in originating neu ideas, hence the 
ability to use reverie, m the manner indicated, is an ability 
to be cultivated 

I hear an objection You're telling me to be absent 
minded, then?’ No The absent minded fellow will stop 
to think in the middle of the railway track despite the 
shrill uhistle of the train in the distance The man who 
uses re\erie as a means to an end chooses a quiet spot, in 
order, undisturbed to "think things out' , fully and finally, 
if possible Essentially, reverie is not an organised bit of 
mind action it comes and goes ' as it hsteth, ’ but its visits 
and Its results can be controlled 

WANTED. A BRAIN POWER ENGINEER. 

We need a brain power engineer a man who knows 
his subject, not only from books and by means of experi 
menis but from actual practice among men Take educa 
tion He does not regard it, on the one hand, as a method 
of stuffing tile mmd full of facts and notions nor, on the 
other hand, does he regard it as a course of mental cock 
taib stimulating for an hour, then dropping away to 
nothing Experience has taught him that the highest 
results spring from proper mental disaplme 

I stress those last three words i have met and talked 
with men, living in three continents who although they 
have done well, could have done infinitely better if tliey 
had had trained minds In the list resort, however, they 
did not know how to think They 'relied on what they 
believed was the teaching of experience This was good 
enough if they had interpreted experience rightly If 
WTongly ’ 

To teacli people to think,” says Professor S H Butcher, 
“is perhaps the highest end of education, and to learn to 
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think IS the most difEcvilt thing a man is e\er called upon 
to do But the undertaking is oC such importance that 
all people who are interested in the welfare of the com 
munit) — educational authorities in p-iiticulat — should giie 
more attention to it than it has received m the past The 
task nia) be difficult but that must not deter us 

In view of the fact that it is bj means of the mind we 
know persons and things m general, and also arrive at con 
elusions which may deeply affect human liappiness, surely 
the knowledge of mind, as mind, and of the right way to 
use Its powers, should figure prominently in every 
programme (») 

DO YOU KNOW YOURSELF> 

Let us look a little more closely at tins seemingly tech 
meal yet very practical issue How many of the following 
questions can the reader answer about his own mental 
powers^ He ought to be vble to answer it le^st 85% of 
them — 

(1) 'Why am I mentally flat and stale one day and brisk 
and bright the next’ This often happens 

(2) How can I decide whether I have mudi im'igmaiuvn 
or little, or none at alP 

(3) Is it wise to fight fatigue and compel mind and body 
to make new efforts’ Is the mental ‘second wind 
idea a tnfic dangerous to some people’ 

(4) ^Vhe^ interest in one’s plans declines, although tern 
poranly only, how does one elimimte the cause and 
begin again hopefully? 


(i)5« The An of Practical Thinking by R tVcil Ji 
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(5) Mental indigestion i$ caused diiefiy by an excess of 
impression over expression that, is, stuffing the mind 
so full as to prevent proper digestion How would 
you deal with this difficulty^ 

(6) My mind, in waking hours, seems to be a self flowing 
stream of consuous thoughts How can I get control 
of the stream and make it flow in the direction I 
desire^ 

YOU ARE CROSS-EXAMINED 

The brainpower engineer is skilled in the knowledge 
of the nature of mind energy, also of its power and lixmta 
tions in action For instance, he is an expert in what might 
be called ‘ the psychic audit” that is, he knows all about 
mental tucome and outgo And he can put us through a 
cunning cross-examination as to what we have received and 
what we have spent — intellectually speaking Listen — 

Q ‘ How do you spend your diy ’ 

A Well, Im holding down a job Seven hour day 
Not too tiring After supper I go into my little 
tool shed and work unul midnight I'm getting on 
with the contraption, but it's taking a longer time 
than I thought 

Q ‘Recreation’” 

A I go occasionally to the cinema with my wife ” 

Q You don t see mudi of people> ' 

A Hardly ever ' 
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Q Tou thus gun time for concentration but you lose 
the \alues o! mental change of human contacts and 
of time for increasing your acquaintance with the 
methods of other imestigators Stick to it is good 
but you need the benefit that comes from other sights 
and sounds other people s conversation and a deeper 
insight into other inventors victories \ou ask me 
how this otherness will help you? By giving jour 
mind a rest first of all Why bang your head against 
a stone wall so to speak? Concentration is very 
necessary but it can be applied unintelhgently 
Give yourself a couple of evenings off every week 
half the evening can be spent in reading mechanical 
journals and the other half can be spent soaally 
You 11 be all the better for it You are at 
present overspending your mental bank account 
Your balance is low Pay in some more deposits— 
physical and mental Work up increased credit 

THE MINDS BANK BALANCE PROFIT AND LOSS 

There does not appear to be anything profound in this 
recommendation or in the idea itself yet Pierre Janet in 
his Principles of Psychotherapy (1924) says that while 
psychology is obliged to take up the problem of the 
economic administration of the mind s forces yet we do 
not know how to perform the task although it is probable 
that one day we shall learn how to establish the balance and 
the budget of a mind as we establish those of a business 
firm (p 313) We are already making headway but more 
by experience rather than by formal experiment 

Every man has to be his own mental accountant and 
auditor until psychology can offer us a more detailed 
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guidance than, that atailable at the moment I am not 
complaining The tvork of an individual raind<linic 
would be as colossal in extent as it would be intensive in 
regard to detail To guide a man of 18 to 21 mtelligentlj, 
so that he could expect to obtain reliable information and 
counsel about his mental self is an undertaking of some 
magnitude, calling for hours of imestigation bj enquirj 
and experiment Some da> the right leader will appear, 
and, following his lead, we shall no longer be at the mercy 
of e\ents, or our whims and oddities each indi\idual, as 
an induidual, will see himself as he is, and move forward 
to Ins goal with confident step simply because he has- 
obtained a more intimate knowledge of his powers and of 
the right way to use them 

How mucli do you gam and lose by the presence of 
moods} There are good moods and bad, yet the psycho- 
logy of moods IS still in its infancy There is no expert 
guide to tell us about the signs of their coming, or whit 
to do while they are upon us, and nobody to show us how 
to get nd of the mood that is bad 

There is anotlier place in whicli a brain power engineer 
could be \en useful espccnlly if he had had experiences 
from wliicli he derned \aluiblc lessons There arc seseral 
sptcics of mental mastery, and mastery of moods is by no- 
means the lowest on the list 

Brains are, in some respects like motor car engines at 
times they won’t start in Uic mornings Is it a mood? or 
the sveather^ or i stronger idea which asserts itself ’ or a 
subconsaous dislike’ or ? The brain power engineer, 
after a brief amfy sis, svit’f icff us wAai to tfo, and that moves- 
us forward m the direction of self help Next time we shall 
know enough to become our own engineer 
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THE "OVER FORTY” NOTION 

You Will not be inHuencfcl by the idea that after 40 a 
man’s brain power begins to decline \dmutedly, it does 
decline m many cases, but that is because the indiMduals 
concerned allowed themselves to become slack Curiously 
enough, when they do that, brain power ceases to develop 
So watch the danger years and go right on — confidently 
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CHAPTER VII 

SOME POINTS FOR FINAL CONSIDERATION 

SETTLE YOUR VALUES 

I SHALL ask the reader to make his own formal re 
capitulation of the foregoing sections He will ilien 
be able to stress those features which to him are more 
important than the rest But there are one or two matters 
on which the present w-ntcr would like to las additional 
emphasis 

The first concerns the everlasting subject of values winch 
when men talk about them is summed up thus \\hatam 
1 going to get out of it? A not unreasonable question 
The histor} of invention shows that great rewards are often 
fortlicoming in well managed businesses but the right 
distinction should be drawn betv\een matenal and spiritual 
rewards Milton s Paradue Lost vvas v^h^t the modem man 
would call a financial flop but what of the contribution 
Milton made to national poetr)? Can that be measured’ 

J M Bame got an idea for a book vvhidi he called The 
Little Minister, and its sales and other business brought 
him £50 000 Hervc) Allen received £40 000 in ro^ailiies 
forfour^ears Irom Anthony Adverse These figures repre 
sent cash values onl) In addition there is the mental value 
as seen in enlightenment and inspiration Sometimes as 
in M'ordsv\orth s famous ode the material return is insig 
nificant while the spiritual value is be)ond computation 
Occasional!) a new idea ma) have worth of a kind vshich 
no figures can embod) even a new plan for slaughter in 
warfare maj come under this head IValter Bogen who 
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was Hitlers explosne expert in the European War, used 
his manifest ingenuity to produce compounds which when 
touched off, were calculated to destroy tens of thousands of 
lives He was the organiser of the magnetic mine 

The new idea, to be profitable to the inventor as well 
IS useful to the public need not be a colossal affair A 
small contribution to time saving can produce great finan 
cial results 


BECOME YOUR OWN PSYCHOLOGIST 

Another fact 1 should like to stress is this that )ou 
should aim to seaire a large measure of self guidance 
Why? Because it is a good thing to depend on yourself, 
and further, because you will need self guidance Guides 
are themselves becotning more and more quarrelsome, and 
the unsophisticated reader begins to be discouraged He 
does not know whats what, or who’s who So, being in a 
quandary, he docs nothing 

lake psychology Which is the nght book for me? 

asks a reader I \e tried X and Y and Z but 

they do so often disagree I get confused It s like learn 
mg three different systems of shorthand at the same time" 
I know how this man feels and I fear tlierc is not much 
help for him Professor F C Bartlett, of Cambridge, 
England referred to tins condition m an article avhich 
appeared in the Nett' 1 orft Times He said ‘ The trouble 
is that there seems to be almost as many psydiologies as 
there are psycliologists so not only the intelligent onlooker 
but also the thoughtful expert is inclined to i^onder 
whether psychology can ever be anythin’g more than a sort 
of noisy dogfight between conflicting theories ’ Yes the 
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mental saence of lo-da) is full of bow isows, and occasion 
all) the )apping is irritating in the extreme But, as 
Professor Bartlett affirms, ‘ In the apparent diaos of con 
flicting opinions that make up current psychology, it is 
possible to discover certain points touards %\luch practical 
agreement is comerging These are the items to look 
for in your reading, hut, meanwhile, esery student of the 
subject will begin to formulate his own system of psychology 
— after reading such a \olutne as Ennever s 1 our Mtnd and 
How To Use It, or Richard Weil's The Art of Practical 
Thinking He will draw up a growing list of ceitainlies 
about tlie life of the mind, and. in time, this list uill be 
botli lengthy, significant and effiaent in practice Besides, 
a man may have a most useful working knowledge of hunnn 
nature without consulting the pages of a scholarly guide 
He has learned all he knows from observation and expen 
ence Yet even he would be all tlie better for a more 
intimate acquaintenance witli the finer points of his owm 
mentality, and tliat of his fellows 

WHEN DO YOU GET YOUR BEST IDEAS^ 

For instance, he will always be discovenng little facts 
which point die way to an answer to die question When 
and where do I get my best thoughts^" I have referred to 
this previously, but its importance demands an additional 
paragraph Here is how Dr Cnchton Browne, an eminent 
alienist who lived to be 97, used to encourage the of 
ideas — 

‘ Tlie true witching hour is not, I think at twilight, 
hur Jii ihf dawn Lpi healthji maty afirtr a jcfxesh 
ing night’s sleep and a cup of tea. he on his back m 
his bed in complete quiescence, mind adnft, thinking 
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of nothing watching through the window pane the 
gradient light and there will come to him new insight 
the most brilliant ideas of which he is capable 
inspirations and happy turns of expression (i) 

It is only fair to say that not all of us would hnd this 
practice helpful and some peoples domestic routine would 
not allow either the time or the leisure But the essential 
point IS this find out ind follow the practice which experi 
eiice has proved to be beneficial 


THE OLD VIRTUE OF PERSEVERANCE 

Another point to whtdi I would call special attention is 
that success in producing new ideas is an afiatr of character 
as well as mental ability Haven t we all known men of 
^er) considerable talent tvho have never quite justified 
themselves because they lack the stick to-it quality ? They 
clianged from this thing to that and just when a bit of 
perseverance might have done wonders they cinnged back 
again or they were caught in the meshes of a completely 
new fancy In the long run they did nothing distinctive 

Men and women who Jive by writing are sometimes 
pessimistic about the invention of plots or of some new 
and desirable form of treating a topic — but why accept the 
ip\c dixit of M Georges Polti that there are only thirty six 
possible plots with their variations? Look through the 
list below then try to believe if you can that all the situa 
tionsoflife dramatically considered are included 


fO IVlet ife Doctor TJought p 188 
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Polti s clnssjfication is as follovs — 

1 Supplication 

2 Deliverance 

3 Crime purrued by Vengeance 

4 \cngeancc taken Cor kindred upon kindred 
o Punuu 

6 Disaster 

7 Tailing Prev to Cruelij or Misfortune 

8 Keiolt 

[I Daring Enterprise 

10 Abduction 

11 The Enigma 

12 Obtaining 

13 Enmit) of kinsmen 

14 Rivalry of Rmsraen 

15 Murderous Adultery 

16 ^fad□ess 

17 Fatal Imprudence 

18 InvoluntiT) Cnmes oC Love 

19 Slaving of a Kinsman Unrecognised 

20 Self Saaifice for an Ideal 

21 Self-Sacrifice for Kindred 

22 Sacrifice for a Passion 

23 Necessary Sacrifice of Loved Ones 

24 Rivalry of Superior and Inferior 
2a Adultery 

2€ Crimes of Love 

27 Disoovcn of i Beloved Ones Dishonour 

28 Obstacles to Love 

29 An Enemy Loved 

30 Ambition 

31 Conflict with a God 

32 Mistaken Jealousy 

33 Mistaken Judgment 
Vi ^tmtnve 

3a Recovery of a Lost One 
36 Loss of Beloved Ones 
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The wise wiuer will continue to obser\e human natuiein 
action and design his new conflicts of motives and events 
using cliaraciers appropriate to his purpose So far from 
being depressed b) the 36 he will say to himself Im 
going to hnd a plot which is quite outside the Polti classi 
fication And since nearly all of the 36 deal with evils 
ot a grave or less serious nature he will tr^ to find some 
thing in which a good justifies it^lf 
■WHAT HOPE CAN DO 

The inventor who is busy with ideas calling for 
mechamcnl embodiment finds that moral qualities arc as 
insistent in his life as m that of any other man He can 
be so much impressed by the number and ingenuity of 
products from other men s minds that be is occasionally 
inclined to give up his own fight This is not surprising 
when as frequently happens he has to conduct forty five 
experiments to deade the sort of contraption required for 
a minor part of his intended mechanism \et success 
always demands its price and every kind of salvation calls 
for endurance to the end That is why the plodder some 
times wins against a more brilliant competitor 

In this connection I wish once more to stress the virtue 
of hope I do not refer to that kind of self decepuon which 
creates an artificial hope as a mental habit I mean hope 
that IS opposed to the cynical outlook which thinks it is 
absurd to expect anything from anybody anywhere at any 
time 

The unexpected does happen I open my Daily SxpressU) 
and read this heading — 

TEN IDEAS EACH IS WORTH A MSJiON POUNDS 

(1) A motor-car that will use a rotary engine go side- 
ways for parking be entirely gearless 

(j) I axn greatly indebted lo the Editor of the Daily Express for 
pcnnias on to use ih s nvvtcr 
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(2) A light Diesel engine for commercial airplanes 

* * * » 

(3) A practical giroplane, chenp, foolproof, that )ou or 
I could bu) and park in the back garden 

* « « 

(4) A light that will pierce fog In the saving of lives 
and of tune m mdustrj that will be worth £1,000,000 
a }ear 

(5) Obtaining power from the sun, tides and the earths 
natural heat 

Said our millionaire, 'To-day the vvorlds two 
principal sources of power, coal and water, derive 
their energy from the sun The sun draws the water 
from the ocean to the mountain tops Coal is suns 
stored encrg) ” 

* * ¥■ 

(6) Tireless aties 

‘ We must learn to distribute electncitj long 
distances witliout loss of current Generate it at the 
coal mine itself Make (he mine the central dis 
tributmg station for the aties' heat, light and 
power ' 

* * * 

Are you feeling six million pounds richer’ Wait, 
there are four millions' worth of ideas to come yet 
* * * 

(7) Cold light At present 95 per cent of electricity usea 
for lighting IS wasted as heat A cold light, such as 
the glow worm uses, would cut our electric light bills 
tremendously 
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(8) Talking books A cheap, mass produced light and 
simple mechanism that svould read our novels to us 
In the voice of our favourite announcer, perhaps 

(9) Grass paper A forest takes lift) )ears to grow, it is 
cut down to make paper, most of which is destroyed 
in a day 

(10) More synthetic food Vegetables, eggs, meat must be 
made containing food values scientifically balanced 
to meet the modem needs 

Which of those ideas he is working on the million 
aire does not ore to say But, anpva), go ahead and 
take up this cool £9,000,000 he has given you 

SIX FURTHER IDEAS 

As if the ten were not enough, the next day’s issue of the 
Express provided six mote ideas Here they are:— 

(1) A non corrosive steel There arc 1,200 000 000 tons 
in use in the world Seventy five per cent of it 
requires to be protected from corrosion before it can 
be used and while in use In Britain alone that costs 
£7,000,000.000 a year 

* * * 

(2) Milk from grass, without the intermediate dairy 
stage Yes, don’t laugh, eliminate the cow Saen 
lists already working on that You'd better hurry 

« « « 

(3) A magnesium alloy as strong as aluminium Scien 
tists already working on this too Such an alloy will 
be one third lighter than aluminium Revolu 
ttonise airplane manufacture 
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(4) Reco\ering printing ink from used paper There’s 
millions in this Separation of the ink uould im 
pro\e tlie \alue of the used paper as ^vell 

* * * 

(5) Certain common cold preventive Yes, it’s an old, 
old problem, the older it gets, the more valuable its 
solution Sneezing and snuffling costs British indus 
tr) £50 000 000 a year TTiercd be plenty for you 


(6) Perennial wheat Saentists are after this too They 
want wheat which comes up again next year without 
ploughing and re sowing fresh seeds 

Six ideas Industry says they’re worth a million 
eadi Take them For nothing Feel any richer? 


BRAINY DAYS AHEAD 

I have reproduced these lists for several reasons, one of 
them being that we are living in days when new ideas 
are becoming more and more a component of our intel 
lectual life, days when all who aspire to do someihihg may 
play a part in the production of contnvances or amenities 
which mean a great deal to our common life In short, 
despite appearances we live in days of hope 

Tlie newspapers may tell a tale of woe every morning with 
their accounts of murders, thefts assaults, lies trickeries, 
and irregularities generally, but they give other news as 
well Often enough this news is both interesting and 
stimulating For instance, one Sunday morning a little 
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lazilj I opened out one of im nc^ spapers and read the 
heading — 

MICKEY WAS A REAL MOUSE IN THE LONG AGO " 

Quite true Walt Disney did not discourage mice who 
came into the office in tlie \er) early da>s indeed he tamed 
some of them and one in particular became very fnendlj 
He used to run across tlic ledge at the top of ni> drat ing 
board Hed sit there and uatch me or wash himself sit 
and think Through him 1 got to know eterythmg about 
nuce— or at least an awful lot And he was the origin 
of Mickey Mouse (>) But in all possibility Disney did not 
see in that little animal all that was to come later As 
an artist nnd designer he was luing his life interestedly 
ardently and sometimes a little anxiously but he tens hsing 
it— without idling away hts time and without yielding to 
feelings of despair 

Another point suppose tliat Disney had had less sym 
pathy and less imangination and that he had bought a 
mouse trap and employed a killer cat WTiat then? \\h) 
Mickey would have been wiped out as a mouse with all 
the fame and funds that were later associated w ith his name 
Disney proved himself to be a good externalist m the 
manner I have previously explained the life around him 
m all Its manifestations was a continual source of interest 
To be dead to the outside world is a condition of mind and 
soul that exacts a fearful penalty 

COMPARATIVE ORIGINALITY AMONG THE NATIONS 

There is a final question What nation is likely to 
produce the best of our new ideas both in number and 


(i) Ae s of the 11 arid Apr I 7 1940 
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quaht) ? Nobodj knows the answer But there are 
noticeable facts whicli gi\e some indication of supenont) 
m this respect 

I once earned out a little bit of pmate research on com 
parati\e onginaht) and I aimed, at results whicli were, 
in some wajs quite unexpected My starting point was 
this that onginalit) of thought and action depends not so 
much on the possession of deep intellectual power as on 
an urge for mental adxenture — what might be called an 
emotional dare Men — and women — of this t)pe are of 
course to be found in most countries great and small but 
1 wanted to discover m whac nations they are likely to be 
more in e\idence than elsewhere 
After considering man) anal)$es m) list was as follows 
The United States Great Britain Russia Ital) and Sweden 
I know quite well that other enquirers might emerge with 
a different list and the) might defend their findings ener 
geticall) The exact truth is not easil) ascertained Any 
how I \mU proceed to state the cise as I see it 

ADVANCE THE WATCHWORD 

"When Gres ecoeur declared that the American was a new 
t)pe of man he drew earl) attention to a condition of mind 
in that countr) a condition whidt he called a lo\ e of new 
and belter ideas In some respects it is an ideal in other 
respects it is a working policy One can feel it in the air 
Dimng an ele%eii )ears residence in the States I made a 
point of observing this tendenc) and I found it was not 
onl) a fact but occasionally a trifle expensive for some 
times no sooner had a new invention been put to work 
than an improvement appealed and the first invention was 
tlirown into limbo There was and is a great struggle 
among new ideas and only the fittest survive 
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The activities of the American mind are based on the 
concept of advance and that advance exists as a lure It 
must be early not late Hence the passion for breaking 
records and hence the advent of new ideas to make this 
possible Emotional dare is in the atmosphere Mr John D 
Greene in The American Maga me (July 1941) has given 
a striking picture of 30000 youngsters members of junior 
saence and engineering clubs staying after school to 
tackle researcli problems that have proved too tough for 
their elders At the outset ilvis sounds queer to the 
average European unacquainted with the nature and 
quality of American urge and he may ask a sceptical ques- 
tion as to results Mr Greene smiles amicably and then 
tabulates just a fevv by way of introduction A seventeen 
year old Californian lad developed a radio about the size 
of the palm of your hand tliat will both receive and trails 
mit messages and the authorities m the Army are con 
sidering its possibilities A boy in Boston has constructed 
a new type of dark room — a portable glassed in box vviUi 
sleeves for the photographers arms Tlie sides are coated 
with red gelatine so you can see what you are doing but the 
light will not spoil the film With it you can develop films 
in a lighted room 

As to inventions in the making vve are told of a youth 
who is experimenting on a process to transmit sound on 
a beam of light — a project which might revolutionize the 
acoustics of halls and theatres Another youth fourteen 
years of age is working on the effort to transform kitchen 
waste into fertilizers carbon and coal tar substitutes All 
this I regard as excellent and at the end of the section 
I shall say a word or two as to its true inwardness Mean 
while a nation which can train its youngsters m this fashion 
must be a nation in whicli matenal originalities are highly 
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productive And that is exactly what we do find The 
United States, as a country, has a pencliant for new ideas 

GREAT BRITAIN HAS AN URGE 

In Great Britain conditions are different, partly on 
account of the long history of its people, and the numbers 
of inventions, smalLand great, which ha\e appeared during 
the past two centunes Invention, in Great Britain, is 
governed for the most part by tradition, that is, the amount 
of effort in this direction is kept up by a sense of what haS 
been, and must therefore continue to be, the rule If, in 
a certain district, a particular kind of invention, say for 
cotton spinning, has been prominent, there will be a 
tendency to keep it up by adding improvements, but, while 
the tendenq is instinctive m the individuals concerned 
It is fostered by assoaations due to past efforts and achieve 
ments The desire for new ideas is present, and m action, 
but it IS quiet rather than vocal 

Of course there had always been a deep seated curiosity 
in the British mental constitution, that is, in minds that 
are capable of serious enquiry of which the number has 
always been considerable There is a feeling that a reputa 
tion won during the course of a long and creditable inven 
tional history should be kept up And new successes tend 
to keep the new spirit alive Life, an important American 
magazine, says that 'one of Britain’s biggest contnbutions 
• towards the war has been the export of ideas, some of them 
indispensable to victory ’ Tlie article goes on to add that 
"the hst of British inventions and technical developments 
in the last four years is amazing’ (Dnih Mail report, 
June 11, 1943) 

WHAT RUSSIA MAY DO 

The Slav intellect in its connection with the subject 
before us is full of unusual interest If you were to put 
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an American a Brnon an Italian a Suede a Russian a 
German and a Frenchman into a room together — all men 
of science — to discuss a proposal invohing a striking depar 
tore from the usual the clianccs are that the ueirdest sug 
gestion uould come from the Russian His mind has the 
qualit) of detachment that is if he gets a notion svhich 
IS almost e\trl^3gantl> uild it is not instant!) rejected on 
that account It might indeed be welcomed One mom 
ing I read in mj newspaper tliat a Russian scientist claimed 
that the law of gravitation was more active in the region 
of Moscow than it was elsewliere \\'as this a bit of subtle 
political humour^ Ma>bc so And nia^bc not But it 
does make phin die kind of idea tliai mij appear in die 
Russian mmd and receive hospiiahi) for what it is woiiii 

Here at last ts one evphnation of the readiness with 
wliidi Russia turned from Czansm to Communism The 
national mind saw no objection to the entire destruction of 
the past nor to the acceptance of a plan that w as drastically 
new Herein lies great promise for the future -k nation 
that can conserve past values politically and begin a new 
era de no- o chcerfullj and confident!) cannot but have 
vast possibilities of development These possibilities may 
not always be realised hut the impetus is there and it is 
in operation all the time 

AND ITALY 

Tlie Italian temperament is basically emotional and for 
that reason is in line with movement by vvhicli I mean a 
readiness to place the inielligence in situations wherein 
imagination can picture things that might be in contrast 
with things that are Pnmanly the Italian is an artist 
rather than an analyst and a li^aan Mussolini could 
invent beautiful uniforms and design a mihtarv campaign 
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•iMth picturesque detail but his sense of Afncan realities 
proved to be sadI) deficient 

An emotional nature plus an acti\e intelligence is bound 
to de\elop persistent cunosit) and this curiosity — so marked 
in die famous Leonardo — is the basis of all Italian acliiese 
ments past and present Dul) applied to such problems as 
confront the progressises and the Uterati of every civilized 
nation this disposition towards discovery plus an industry 
that is never lacking is bound to produce significant results 
in mechanisms as v\ell as in die arts and perhaps m the 
sciences also 

SWEDEN TO MAINTAIN ITS RECORD 

Svs eden although a small country has given to the world 
a considerable number of important inventions a fact vv hich 
argues die existence of progressive education m science, 
and of *i temperament which looks on nevs ideas with 
favour However the motive for advance is now rather like 
that m Britain that is there is a kind of school of imen 
live science and art in Sweden which not only keeps up 
the spirit of adventure among ideas but directs and controls 
Its activities When we hear the remark It is a Swedish 
invention one is led to expect something sound and 
serviceable 

Saved thus far — 1944 — from the terrible sufferings which 
Germany has inflicted on other European nations Sweden 
should have die advantage of a better start after the con 
elusion of Peace and it will not be unreasonable to expect 
some striking developments in the next few years The 
needed ability tendency, and tradition are all present 

It novs remains to be said that countries other than those 
I have mentioned may be expected to favour the world 
with new and valuable ideas for in a population of many 
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miUions fort) to eight) let us sa) there is cernm to be a 
number of minds that arc high!) prodiictne Moreoxer 
if those couniiics are or ha\e been politicall) or 
cconoraicall) depressed in urge is thereb) created to com 
pensate for such conditions b) inieUectviit or Mivenlihc 
achievements on i great and unproved scale Inferiorit) 
consciousness is not a figment of die imagination It is 
a force The urge to do something distinctixe is terrific 
In Hitlerite German) knowledge was m a state of con 
denination The one thing to knou uas Nazism, and die 
one thing to be done was to e\a!t it and reduce the rest 
of the ivorld to sla\ct7 It will take the Teutons a great 
many years to recoxer all the s)mptom$ of ihcir former 
prestige and exen then their tendency to inntite or to 
make improxcments on xxhat other nations have produced 
IS not in the lirst order of talents 

THE WORLD MAP OF ORICINAUTY 

The interested reader xvho xvould like to pursue this 
enquiry fuiihcr might take a map of the world — Mercator s 
projection — and endeaxour to draxv two lines across it — 
slightly wavering lines — indicating the zones wherein future 
originalities in science art economics philosophy and 
goxernmem may he forthcoming Where to begin? That 
is deaded by one fact that those countries with a tern 
perate climate are the countries from which xvc ma) expect 
the most results The tropics and semi tropics are not 
ruled out but they are not favourable spheres Too mucli 
energy is consumed in resisting heat Of course the same 
remark applies to the ic> cold countries xvhere resistance 
IS needed for reverse reasons 

As a competent guide it is well to have Huntington s 
Climate and Civilization leady for reference 
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WORKING FOR SELF— AND OTHERS 
If the reader is still young he has a cliance of combining 
personal ambitions uith aims of a wider range that is 
he can link the expression of hts oun interests uith the 
welfare of the countr) in which he was born and of which 
he IS a citizen To work for this larger issue is ahva)s a 
healthy undertaking It redeems cfTori from the cliarge 
of being self<entred. releasing benefits for the community, 
and not restricting diem to the indi\idual Much will 
depend on the nature of the work involved If it is die 
getting of new ideas for the dressing of a window, or a 
programme of editorials for a weekly, or the provision of a 
new winter spray for fruit trees, the gam to the public, 
although appreciable, will not be as deBnhe as the invcn 
non of a neiv propulsion method for ships or a system of 
housing which will greatly reduce rents 
So we leave our aspirant as he seeks to apply the preced 
mg pages to hts own affairs A rapid survey of the whole 
will convince him that the phn suggested is simple, work 
able, and should be successful Tlie truth in tabloid form 
IS tilts New ideas will come to you if you obey the laws 
of the human system brain, body, and environment work 
ing in complete harmony 

The new age that is before us will contain opportunities 
of a number and quality whicli have never appeared m 
any previous epoch of avihzation Do you doubt tint 
statement’ Well consider the past history of the world 
Between the age of Pericles and the year 1870 there lived 
on this planet 45,000,000000 people, writes Professor 
Giddings, and only one in every 450,000 attained any 
distinction (0 That proportion is likely to be greatlv 
increased in the days that are to come And there s a 
chance for youl 

(ij Tcwc/cgy pp 114 '•rt 
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